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“Now the sun sank and all the ways were 
darkened.” THE ODYSSEY. 


Drive they no more the stately, shambling oxen 
Through ways now dark, where Time, rememb’ring, 
grieves— 
Sin Wilderness and Aaron’s shaggy scapegoat 
For Homer’s pleasance, broad with pastured beeves? 


Dead Sea, they mourn, has swallowed up Ilissus, 
And Jordan’s swellings drowned Hymettus’ hum; 
Sarah’s shrill laughter quenched maid Sappho’s singing, 
And Abraham’s pleadings turned Anacreon dumb. 


Yet with the freshness of the world’s young morning 
You hold the faith which triumphs o’er the years, 
Truer in touch for being winged with gladness, 
And firmer in its grasp because it fears. 
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* KNOWLEDGE, we are not foes! 
I seek thee diligently ; 
But the world with a great wind blows, 
Shining, and not from thee.” 


EURIPIDES, Bacchae. 


“Tue Saviour of the world a common soldier, in a march- 
ing regiment !—original, but startling; sir, I honour my 
good friend.” 

BORROW, Lavengro. 


“Not in this correct and somewhat leaden manner, but 
with a more communicative and engaging ardour, should 
religion, philosophy, and morals be presented.” 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Letter to Dr. Alexander Whyte. 


PUT FORTH BY THE 
MOON 


INTRODUCTORY 


It was the conviction of George Herbert that a 
“verse may find him who a sermon flies.” When, 
in the faith that man is still anxious to take his 
due place in the world of spirit, and that what he 
flies to-day with such stir of dust rising at his 
heels is rather the method than the message, I 
ventured to appeal to the untheologically minded, 
I was not prepared for the discovery of the amaz- 
ing extent to which form and convention seem 
to have been hindering the entrance of the Word. 
There is something infinitely pathetic, as well 
as humbling and cheering, about those letters 
which have come revealing the thoughts of all 
sorts and conditions of good and honest hearts 
who, fearing that the key had been taken away, 
gladly recognized themselves under the somewhat 
clumsy sub-title in which they were invited to 
explore the intention of their soul. Selections 
from the communications of those correspond- 


ents in all parts of the world, most of them entire 
II 
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strangers, many of them out of touch with orga- 
nized religion, would provide valuable material 
for a book on the faith of the inarticulate, which 
would comfort and reassure the spiritual experts 
who imagine that they have their finger on 
the pulse when they merely have their eye on 
the pew. 

It is now many years since the late Elbert 
Hubbard, who made his last and greatest “little 
journey” on the Lusitania when coming over 
to propagate his mission of brotherhood and 
anti-humbug, besought certain preachers not to— 
wear their collars the wrong way round because 
it so dangerously tended to foster the wide- 
spread conviction that their only outlook was a 
backward one. I used to think that was just 
part of his fun, and assured him that the fashion 
was merely the corollary to the universal process 
of having their heads turned by excessive adula- 
tion. But in these days when there is less likeli- 
hood of that particular operation being performed 
than there ever was, the collar has come to be 
associated with a kind of mental twist and an 
inability to look ahead. Both in Jewish and in 
Christian circles, to wear the conventional mid- 
Victorian dress, whether for the clothing of the 
preacher’s person or of his thought, does appear 
to submit the wearer to the handicap of beginning 
“two down,” as one witty and successfully un- 
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conventional King’s chaplain expressed it the 
other day. Even the Primate, judging by a recent 
utterance, seems anxious to reduce the handi- 
cap, while the journal which is so solicitous about 
providing the rising generation with Savings 
Certificates, is just as ready to help in delivering 
embarrassed prelates from the tyranny of a garb 
that is no longer necessary in times when all the 
riding which they are called upon to do is that 
of their favourite hobby, or the tea-cup storm 
of an Anglo-Catholic Congress. 

But the dress of the preacher is immaterial 
compared with his address; and in the clothing 
of his message there is evidently an urgent need 
of reform. The first evidence of the coming of 
Pentecost to the man in the street was neither 
tongues of fire nor the sound of a rushing mighty 
wind, but just the simple and rather obvious fact 
that at last preaching was intelligible and attrac- 
tive once again. The presence of the Holy Spirit 
was manifested to the world at large through 
the fact of each one hearing in his own language 
the wonderful works of God. There was also a 
naturalness and abandon on the part of the 
preachers so unusual that the crowd could only 
account for it on the grounds of conviviality—a 
gibe which the apostle Peter (of all men in the 
world) neatly turned by the bantering retort that 
they ought to know the opening and closing hours 
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in Jerusalem better than that. Then, having 
gained their attention and won their goodwill by 
his sally, the apostle’s Pentecost-sharpened wit 
soon gave place to the testimony of fearless con- 
viction. That kind of preaching told at once, and 
the presence and power of the Spirit were mani- 
fest, because here were men possessed by a force 
where previously they had been obsessed by a 
formula. 

The sign by which many to-day are recognizing 
the coming of a new faith is not the presence of 
swaddling clothes but of discarded grave clothes, 
deliberately laid aside. That it is not hard to 
win a sympathetic hearing when one tries to speak 
to the heart of an age like that is my encourage- 
ment to do so again in the following essays. The 
earlier volumes were written with the “young 
sinners” in view; but nothing has been more 
heartening and even surprising than the apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the old saints. The 
Life of Faith has not been less cordial than The 
Tatler. Indeed one’s conviction that all labels 
are libels is strengthened by the charming testi- 
monial given by the latter, that “there is nothing 
irreligious in these essays”—part of a generous 
and discerning commendation in which all fears 
were removed as to the safety with which the 
volume might be left lying about in the drawing- 
rooms and clubs of Mayfair: while, on the other 
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hand, the organ of Keswick welcomed “freshness 
of thought and fearlessness of style.” 

The conclusion to which one is gladly led is 
that this is no time for lamenting under juniper 
trees, no matter how black the spiritual outlook 
may seem to be. If the greatest prophet of his 
age, and of many ages, could be out by 6999 in 
his estimate of the available allies of righteous- 
ness, there are probably far more chinks by which 
cheerfulness may break in than we have any con- 
ception of. 

And another conclusion to which one is led is 
that expressed by Mr. John Drinkwater in the 
line: 


He serves us best who sings but what he sees. 


The counsel of the greatest of experts in the cure 
of souls, when they told Him of a very grave and 
far-reaching lapse into doubt of one of the 
spiritual stalwarts of his day, was, “Go and shew 
again those things which ye do hear and see.” 
It is the only way in which we can help the 
spiritual sickness of our own day and generation. 
So many doctors of the soul have failed because 
they have been trying to show things which they 
have neither heard nor seen, imagining that in the 
substitution of orthodox presentation for personal 
experience they were doing God service, if not 
man. 
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To follow this line, of course, involves the risk 
of sometimes being misunderstood; but the 
recompense of the reward more than outweighs 
the risk. On the appearance of the forerunners 
of these essays the friend to whose suggestion 
their appearance in print was due wrote of them: 
“Tt meets the first requirement—is your own book, 
with your own thinking, personality, manner- 
isms, reflected in it. There is no friendship pos- 
sible unless at least one of the two lets the other 
see right into his mind, and takes the risks of 
that. And similarly no book is worth a docken 
that isn’t written on that principle. I think yours 
is: you must take the risks of that. But nothing 
written otherwise is worth the paper.” I have 
said something in the second essay about people’s 
horror of “giving themselves away” being gen- 
erally due to the fact that they have nothing to 
give, and of this kind of giving being the only 
condition upon which we can really help one an- 
other. Since these words were written, a 
monthly magazine, edited and contributed to by 
some of our most distinguished men of letters, 
has been started, as the editor lets it be known, 
as “the place where other and more important 
people than myself will give themselves away. 
When a man expresses his deepest convictions he 
cannot help giving himself away with both hands. 
And now is the time when those who have con- 
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victions must make their voices heard above the 
chatter of those who have none.” ‘Oh that mine 
adversary had written a book!” God has writ- 
ten, put Himself all into His Word, given Him- 
self away, and thereby and so far laid Himself 
open to the attack of enemies and the misunder- 
standing of creatures of limited powers of appre- 
hension. But there was no other way of helping 
and saving the world. 

The subjects of the following essays are, in 
every case, taken from some passage of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. As sunlight is to moon- 
light, so is the revelation of the New to that of the 
Old; but we join in the ancient thanksgiving for 
“the precious things put forth by the moon” as 
truly as for “the precious fruits brought forth by 
the sun.” The origin of these essays was the 
necessity of addressing audiences composed of 
members drawn from most of the Protestant 
Churches, and of every shade of political opinion. 
But their gymnast nakedness, stripped for wres- 
tling in the more heated atmosphere of the spoken 
appeal, has been clothed against their longer and 
possibly more chilly journey. It ought to be no 
disadvantage that they were first spoken from a 
pulpit which has welcomed any one with a living 
spiritual message, whether the wearer of Episco- 
pal surplice and lawn or the blue coat and red 
jersey of the Salvation Army, the Moderatorial 
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lace ruffles of the Church of Scotland or the yellow 
button of a Chinese mandarin. It is a pulpit in 
which each has literally spoken in his own tongue, 
whether Kelvinside English or imperial Manchu, 
and from which the spoken word has been listened 
to with equal acceptance, whether the speaker 
was one of the greatest African elephant hunters, 
an International football player, or a tatcho Ro- 
many rashai. 

It has been asserted lately that an ostentatious 
neglect of the Old Testament is being shown by 
some of the younger preachers of to-day. One 
of them at least may bear his witness to having 
found no weapon in all his spiritual arsenal more 
useful than the humanism of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, aflame as they are with eternal truth, and 
startlingly vivid as a mirror of conditions extant 
and resurgent among us. In spite of the fact that 
one of our most brilliant free-lances in literature 
has recently surrendered the free play of his de- 
lightfully nimble rapier for sword drill from the 
Vatican, there is little tendency for the inquiring 
mind of to-day to say to any Church, as Achish, 
king of Gath, said to David, “I will make thee 
keeper of my head.” The only kind of assertion 
to which this age will joyfully and confidently 
submit is that in which, in Keats’s phrase, we 
“whisper results to our neighbour.” There is a 
genuine and most heartening hunger for the evi- 
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dence whose nature is, “One thing I know.” As 
Principal Oman says: “Humility must be re- 
interpreted, not as submission to human authority, 
but as total disregard to man, when, by His own 
manifestation, God speaks to us.”” Not only have 
we been morally insincere in caring more for 
seeming unanimity—whether in theological doc- 
trine or in Scriptural interpretation—than verac- 
ity, but we have been blunderers. We have been 
alienating people from the Church, and, what is 
more serious, losing them for the Kingdom of 
God, through the very means by which we hoped 
to win or to retain them; and we shall gain them 
through the very methods by which, in a mistaken 
timidity, we imagine we shall lose them. And 
in the propagation of a faith which does not stand 
in the wisdom (much less in the timid folly) of 
men, but in the power of God, a faith that in- 
quires, and which is acceptable on its own recog- 
nizances, nothing is more useful, no pastures are 
greener with the freshness of a living experience 
and a growing grace than those of the Old 
Testament. 

Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell’s admirable and 
comprehensive advice to his gallant nephews, 
Francis and Riversdale, when they were still at 
Eton, was: “Read your Bibles, and shoot well 
ahead of the cock pheasants.” If we have all 
been a bit slow on our birds, there may be a more 
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intimate connection than we have imagined be- 
tween our empty bag and our neglect of an older 
sports-lover’s counsel to his young firiend, to 
“give attention to the reading.” 


I: PUTTING A GOD TO BED 


And Michal took the image, and laid it in the 
bed, and put a pillow of goat’s hair for the bol- 
ster, and covered it with the clothes. 

—1 Samuel xix. 13. 


Some people mete out such extraordinary treat- 
ment to the objects of their worship that we are 
not surprised to read that Michal put her god to 
bed. She was a strange, half-converted little 
minx whom David had got for a wife. She may 
have seemed to join heartily enough with her 
husband in singing, “The Lord is my shepherd,” 
but she clung to relics of superstition and magic 
arts, and secretly in her heart thought much of 
these things. Can we altogether blame hier ? 
Are there no God-fearing Christians who sur- 
reptitiously throw a pinch of salt over their left 
shoulder, should they happen to spill it at table? 
Have they never been known to sing with assur- 
ance, “God is our refuge and our strength,” and 
yet to make assurance surer by touching wood? 
We have nearly all got teraphim of some sort or 
other hidden away among our household stuff. 
And our religion consists, not of the things we 
profess, but of those things in which we really 


believe. 
21 
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But mixed with the superstition there was a 
queer streak of irreverence in Michal. The image 
came in handy one day when she was pitting her 
sharp woman’s wits against the murderous de- 
signs of her own father against her husband. 
Anything to gain time when Saul’s soldiers were 
at the doors and David had only just made good 
his escape. And so, apparently without any sense 
of incongruity, her religion was made to serve 
her ruse, and like a little girl putting her dollies 
to bed once again, Michal was down on her knees 
placing the bolster under the head of the idol, and 
covering it carefully with the clothes. Poor little 
Michal! Not the last of your sex to find religion 
a present help in time of trouble. Smart but shal- 
low woman! not scrupling to treat sacred things 
with childish and unthinking levity, if only for 
one brief hour you may give the course of true 
love the chance of running smooth. 

Saul’s daughter, we are told, had no children; 
but she is the mother of all such as make their 
religious convictions, or at any rate their religious 
practices, suit their own ends. When it pleases 
their fancy they exalt the object of their worship 
to a position of honour in the home ; and when it 
suits their ends better, they put him quietly to 
bed and cover him up. They are to be found in 
heathen China, where the worshippers burn fra- 
grant joss-sticks before their idols when they are 
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getting what they want, and either cover them up 
or beat them with sticks when things are going 
contrary. They are to be found likewise in Chris- 
tian Britain, where churchgoers worship God 
one day of the week, and treat Him anyhow for 
the rest of the week. ‘Michal took the teraphim, 
and laid it in the bed, and put a pillow of goat’s 
hair for the bolster, and covered it with the 
clothes.”” When things have come to that pass, 
when religion requires or receives bolstering and 
covering up, then it is time to examine very care- 
fully the nature of that religion. If the god of 
the house can even for one moment be taken for 
a sick man; if the deity has become a dummy, a 
convenient means of concealing the real state of 
affairs in the home; then the enemy is perfectly 
justified in turning upon the worshipper of such 
a god, and saying angrily, “Why hast thou de- 
ceived me thus?” 

There are two thoughts about her action that 
come home to us to-day as Michal makes the 
bed. ‘He has made his bed, let him lie in it,” is 
the callous way in which the world is wont to 
dismiss all sense of responsibility for one who 
has blundered grievously. But it is not for her- 
self, but for her conception of a god that Michal 
brings the bolster and spreads the covering. We 
dare not let him lie in it. Very easily may “a 
couch become a tomb.” The difference between 
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a groove and a grave is only one of depth. 
Michal’s treatment of her god showed that she 
had no reverence for him, and that he had no 
reality for her. It is significant that it is the 
smothering of reverence and of reality in religion 
which constitutes the element of danger in the 
handling of spiritual things to-day. Do you think 
Michal could ever look her teraphim in the face 
again without an inward smirk at the remem- 
brance of the day when she treated him so uncere- 
moniously? Do you think that a religion for 
which this generation has secretly lost respect 
can ever take a saving place in its life and thought 
again? Michal’s trick was clever, but she could 
not play it twice. That is the worst of being 
clever. She had scored at the expense of her 
faith. 

The first thing, therefore, that we must safe- 
guard in our handling of religious truth is rever- 
ence. We have all by nature a touch of Saul’s 
unregenerate daughter about us. We would not 
on any account be without some sort of acknowl- 
edgment of God in our lives and in our homes, 
just as Michal would not have slept without that 
image in her house. But if we think, like her, 
that we can treat God Almighty anyhow, quietly 
laying Him aside when we have no immediate 
need of Him or desire for Him; if we use religion 
as an evidence of our cleverness or as a cloak to 
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cover up the true state of things; if we treat the 
Object of our worship with less actual respect 
than we show to our friends, then we are sapping 
the foundations of all morality. It was but a 
natural step from Michal’s irreverent treatment 
of her god to her disloyal treatment, later on, of 
her husband. 

This calls for a fresh examination of what we 
mean by a reverent treatment of spiritual things. 
We are all perturbed over what the Italian his- 
torian, Ferrero, has rightly diagnosed as the 
cause of all the trouble and unrest that prevails 
throughout the world to-day—the decay of respect 
for authority. In the matters of highest author- 
ity can we trace this decay as regards the sanctions 
of the Church and the compulsion of the Scrip- 
tures and the majesty of God Himself to any 
known source? There have been many who 
would have been shocked at the insinuation that 
they had been lacking in reverence toward God, 
who yet tolerated the presence of vice stalking 
rampant through our great cities, and affected to 
be shocked by the reformer who speaks about 
these things, dragging them into the light of day. 
The irreverence surely consists in the blasphemous 
and God-denying silence in which such things 
have been tolerated. Religion among us has suf- 
fered too much and too long from a surfeit of 
piety on the first day of the week combined with 
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an absence of godliness on the other days. We 
have diligently dusted the teraphim, and set him 
in his place, and done him lip service on one day of 
the week, only to cover him up as the pulpit 
cushions are covered up, for the rest of the week, 
letting inquirers deduce that our god is bedridden. 
And this pagan and cavalier treatment has passed 
for reverence just because ,it was convention. 
We have had generations of the kind of religion 
which was content to sing about the “halls of 
Zion” without giving much thought to the slums 
of Babylon; which sang about the Redeemer’s 
kingdom stretching “from shore to shore,” but 
merely played at Home and Foreign Missions. — 
Then, seemingly, it was well. But to hail the 
arising of a growing conception of God among 
us, stretching and cracking our little cribs of 
cant and our self-complacency—this is deemed in 
some quarters irreverence. How effectively has 
Michal made the bed! The only way in which to 
show respect for a sword is to swing it as if you 
believed in its smiting edge. The only way to 
reverence God is to let Him arise and scatter His 
enemies. 

Reverence consists in cherishing worthy ideas 
of God. It has little to do with a profession of 
faith. You may be a pious believer in God, says 
St. James the practical, and yet be a very devil. 
The question is, In what kind of God do you 
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believe? Whom do you worship? One made in 
your own image—“altogether such an one as thy- 
self”? The wishy-washy deity invoked to bless 
the amours of the erotic novel? The Gott mit 
uns, a twentieth-century incarnation of Moloch? 
Reverence in itself is no criterion, unless you are 
revering the right kind of God. For Michal’s 
teraphim lying in the Psalmist’s bed I have no 
reverence; but I bow my knees unto the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, manifesting 
Himself in ever new forms and inspiring His 
worshippers to ever fresh endeavour after right- 
eousness. 

This is the meaning of that great and daring 
word of the apostle when he preached on the 
Hill of Mars. At all this playing at religion, at 
all this pious tomfoolery and canting humbug, 
said St. Paul, God winked, so long as people 
knew no better; “but now He commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent: because He hath ap- 
pointed a day, in the which He will judge the world 
in righteousness by that man whom He hath 
ordained.” In righteousness, by that Man on 
His Cross; not by your little trim teraphim in his 
bed. That is the kind of irreverence of which 
we must beware, the irreverence of putting the 
object of our worship to bed, covering Him up 
and hiding Him from men by any kind of un- 
reality of thought or of language, of using Him 
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merely as a blind for our ignorance or a cover 
for our retreat. 

And this leads us to the second consideration 
which Michal’s cavalier and pagan treatment of 
sacred things prompts to-day. One moment she 
is putting her hand on her heart before the 
shrine, the next she is sticking her tongue in her 
cheek over the bed. What is the average man 
who cares for none of these things to make of her 
conduct? The object of her worship seems one 
moment to be a deity, and the next moment a 
dodge. If we must safeguard reverence in the 
things of the spirit, we must be no less careful 
to ensure reality. 

In all the churches to-day we are confronted 
with the humiliating fact that, possessing the mes- 
sage for which the world is hungering, the dis- 
ciples of Jesus seem to be unable to get men to 
accept it. This is largely because we have been 
trying to convey that message in terms which 
they cannot comprehend, and which they rather 
more than suspect the Church itself does not be- 
lieve. There is a slippery slime of unreality over. 
so much of our religious expression; people can- 
not get a hold of it. Reality in religion must be 
achieved at all costs. Perhaps, in order to achieve 
it, we may have to sacrifice something of dignity. 
At any rate, we must bring God into the whole of 
life. Those to whom He had been most real and 
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present have been those who could speak to Him, 
and with Him, as a man speaks to his friend. 
Listen to the prophet Jeremiah: ‘“O Lord, thou 
hast deceived me, and I was deceived.” Talk 
about irreverent language! When a man has a 
living faith and an actual experience of God he 
does not bother much about an odd phrase here 
and there which may sound somewhat startling 
in the ears of those who are hushing Michal’s 
teraphim to sleep. There are scores of churches 
that are dying of dignity. It was not very digni- 
fied to be crucified between two thieves; but it 
was a position of tremendous power. It gave the 
Man who hung there a leverage upon the heart 
of asad and sinful world. If you stand on your 
dignity you won’t move anything very far. You 
will still be standing there when the procession 
of the redeemed has moved on and swept in at 
the pearly gates. What we need to-day, in this 
time of peculiar strain and difficulty, is knowledge 
of the living God, One who does not stand upon 
His dignity, but stoops low from the infinite 
understanding and compassion of His Cross to 
save the staggering soul of the world. Michal’s 
bedridden image cannot save us. What the world 
needs is that each of us who has had any kind of 
traffic with the living God shall report it with that 
accent of conviction which carries more weight 
than the conformity of mere orthodoxy. 
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Martin Luther tells us that there was a time 
when even his lion heart was like to quail before 
the problems which confronted him, and his soar- 
ing spirit drooped beneath the depression which 
prevailed. But he had a God with whom he was 
intimate, and whom he had proved mighty to 
save. He could do what we are told in a graphic 
Hebrew word Moses did, he ‘“‘stroked God’s face” 
in prayer, the way your child will stroke your 
face when he wants anything very badly, without 
any fear that you will think him lacking in rever- 
ence. Love can never be irreverent. And there 
is a charming and humorous story of a quaint de- 
vice which Catherine von Bora once successfully — 
employed to stir her husband out of his mood of 
depression and uncertainty. “At one time,” says 
Luther, “I was sorely vexed by my own sinful- 
ness, by the wickedness of the world, and by the 
dangers that beset the Church. One morning, 
seeing my wife dressed in mourning, I asked the 
reason. ‘Do you not know,’ she said, ‘God in 
heaven is dead?’ ‘What nonsense,’ I exclaimed. 
‘How can God die? He is immortal, and will live 
through all eternity.’ ‘Is that really true?’ she 
asked. ‘Of course; how can you doubt it? As 
surely as there is a God in heaven, so sure is it that 
He can never die.’ ‘And yet,’ she said quietly, 
‘you are so hopeless and discouraged! Then I 
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observed what a wise woman my wife was, and 
mastered my sadness.” 

Martin had put his God to bed. He was ill 
and dying. God was dead, and could do nothing 
more for them; and so there was nothing for it 
but for poor Katchen to get out her “blacks.” I 
do not know that the little pantomime in the Re- 
former’s home would meet with some people’s 
approval. I rather think they would have called 
it undignified, irreverent, grotesque. But there 
was more deep and real reverence in that woman’s 
humorous method of restoring the soul of her 
husband by bringing him in his hour of need, 
even with a smile, into the presence of the living 
and true God, a Saviour mighty to deliver His 
children, than in all the long faces and decorous 
humbug of a hundred cushioned pews. 

The Church of Christ can still save the soul of 
society, but only on the condition of uncompromis- 
ing reality and truth. “It is a most disturbing 
fact,” says Fosdick, “that God is not dead but 
alive. We love to settle down in customary ways; 
we put our minds to bed and tuck them in. But 
the forward moving purposes of the living God 
are for ever disturbing our repose and forcing us 
to move.” And what God does with our intellec- 
tual judgments He does also with our moral 
standards. The living God will not lie quietly 
in the narrow bed where Michal has put Him. 
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It would be so much easier if He would. “In 
wide areas of its worst exhibition sin means 
living in the present age upon the ideals and 
standards of an age gone by. ‘It was said unto 
you of old time,’ the Master repeatedly insists, 
‘but I say unto you.’ . . . One way to be a sinner 
in His eyes is to live in His new day as though the 
old day still were here. Everywhere in the New 
Testament the characteristic sinners are men who 
thus refused to go forward with Jesus’ living 
truth, who refused to move on with Paul’s uni- 
versal Gospel.” What was merely slackness yes- 
terday may be sin to-day. “What is he up to 
now?” we ask of the growing child who is ever 
demonstrating his urge of unfolding powers by 
fresh forthputting of inventive energy. What 
are we up to now? Surely something fresh to 
demonstrate the reality and abundance of the 
eternal life. The piety of fifty years ago will 
avail nothing to help us to-day unless it beget in 
us that living and onward moving faith which 
saved them and made them helpers of their fellows 
in their day and generation. ‘For to this end we 
labour and strive,” says St. Paul to Timothy, “be- 
cause we have our hope set on the living God.” 
The apostle evidently was acquainted with the 
type who keep dead gods in their homes and in 
their hearts. “We trust in the living God,” St. 
Paul said. Christ taught us that God’s eternal 
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life was not something that had been revealed in a 
dim and distant past, or might be manifested in a 
remote and shadowy future. He showed us how 


It calls us ’mid the traffic of the street, 
It is a clarion when the sun is high, 
The touch of greatness in the toil for bread, 
The nameless comfort of the western sky, 
The healing silence where we lay our dead. 


And if we feel it not amid our strife, 
In all our toiling and in all our pain— 
This rhythmic pulsing of immortal life— 
Then do we work and suffer here in vain. 


We are not told what David thought of his 
wife’s device to compass his salvation; but in 
the 59th Psalm, which has always been associated 
with this incident, and in which David is supposed 
to celebrate his deliverance, there is no mention 
made of Michal’s cleverness. It is really not so 
hard to be clever; and smartness never saved 
the soul in desperate straits. David’s psalm of 
deliverance touches a deeper chord than praise 
of Michal’s ready wit. ‘Thou, O Lord, shalt 
laugh at them.” He laughs best who laughs with 
God. The God whom Jesus revealed, St. Paul 
says, removed the ache of uncertainty from life 
and labour for him. ‘For to this end we labour 
and strive, because we have set our hope on the 
living God, who is the Saviour of all men, espe- 
cially of them that believe.” There is a ring of 
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reality, almost of grimness, about these words, 
“especially of them that believe.” Saving faith 
is a definite thing, a personal action. The life- 
belt becomes the property of every shipwrecked 
seafarer. His need of it constitutes his title to 
appropriate it. It is the potential saviour of all 
men—especially of the man who wears it. The 
life-belt can only justify its name for the soul that 
puts it on. “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
cries the apostle to those who are battling for life 
in the dark waters; and He will hold you above the 
engulfing sea of your sorrow, your sin, and your 
despair. 


JI: UNEXPECTED FINDS 


That Anah who found the hot springs in the 
wilderness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon his 
father. -——Genesis xxxvi. 24 (R. V.). 


There are some verses and certain characters 
of Holy Scripture which may be said to resemble 
the labourers in our Lord’s parable, who stood 
all the day idle because no man had hired them. 
There was evidently something about these men 
that caused them to be passed over when the 
farmers came to the feeing-market on the outlook 
for likely “hands.” They, poor fellows, may 
have had an unpromising appearance, or they 
may have been hidden behind others more attrac- 
tive or better known. And yet their chance came 
at the eleventh hour; and we have the word of 
the goodman who hired them, that they served 
his turn right well, and justified his selection and 
employment of them. So are there unfamiliar 
and unpromising verses of Scripture which have 
been allowed to stand idle for no very obvious 
reason, yet out of which some very serviceable 
assistance may be had if only we will give them 
a chance. 

Take, as an example, this curious interjection 
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embedded in this rather dry chapter. The verse 
itself is like one of those hot springs which Anah 
found in the wilderness—a root out of a dry 
ground, an unexpected and pleasant find in an 
unlikely spot. The very monotony of the long 
record of dukes and humbler folk seems to en- 
hance the value of Anah and his find. You read 
through the chapter and almost wonder whether 
it is worth while. You resolve to toil through its 
verses, and feel that you will have to admit in the 
end that you have caught nothing. You plough 
the long furrow in unexpectant mood and sud- 
denly turn up this. It is as if the historian would 
make you realize, through practical experience, 
that it is worth going into the wilderness if only, 
to find one sheep. He gives you a rather mean- 
ingless list of names of men and women of whom 
all that could be said was that “dust they were, 
and unto dust they returned.” And then, sud- 
denly, he makes one name stand out before you, 
redeemed from oblivion because he did something, 
gratefully remembered by after-ages because he 
made a contribution to the world’s weal. He 
mentally resolves that Anah shall not be forgotten; 
that the long caravans of the after-ages, leaving 
their footprints on the sands of time, shall sit 
down and warm their hearts at Anah’s hot spring, 
even if the silting sand of the desert shall have 
choked up and buried long ago the warm and 
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healing waters which he revealed to a travel-worn 
and aching world. 

It was no mean discovery, this find of Anah’s. 
Such springs still exist near the Dead Sea and 
near the site of Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee, 
where they formed part of that town’s attrac- 
tion and wealth. Wherever they are found such 
springs are highly prized by the desert nomads 
for their medicinal qualities. Tiberias with its 
pride and pomp has long since crumbled away; 
but the springs are there to this day, bubbling 
out of the ground so hot that you cannot keep 
your hand in them. Anah’s discovery would 
make the whole neighbourhood famous, and en- 
rich a large community. Well might they say of 
him, ‘This was that Anah.” 

But perhaps the most interesting fact about 
him was the place and the circumstances of his 
great discovery. It was “in the wilderness,” 
amid the most depressing and unhopeful sur- 
roundings. And it was when he was engaged in 
the not very enviable occupation of feeding the 
asses of his father. Asses must be fed, and 
asses get lost and require to be looked for: but in 
doing so one man made a name for himself, and 
another found a kingdom andacrown. Feeding 
asses in the wilderness—it can’t have been a par- 
ticularly inspiring job! I don’t suppose anybody 
envied Anah his occupation. And yet it was 
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under such unpromising conditions that he made 
his famous find. 

And the story has perennial interest just be- 
cause the thing happens to most of us. In the 
pursuit of quiet, lowly, menial, often uncongenial 
tasks, it is time and again given to us to make 
surprising and beneficent discoveries. Large 
tracts of our common experience are as barren 
and unpromising as any desert, and too much of 
life is given up to the feeding of asses. It is not 
a very far-fetched description of the occupation 
of many who have sometimes imagined that they 
were engaged in more pretentious work. And 
even when that mood passes, and it is possible to 
smile at the cynicism that took too mean a view 
of one’s self and those on whose behalf we toil, 
there still remains a graver aspect of the meta- 
phor. For the Bible has an impressive and reiter- 
ating way of speaking of the results of sin as 
folly. And we must reap where we have sown 
in our foolishness and thoughtlessness. It is bad 
enough, and degrading enough, to have to feed 
our own asses; but many a one, like Anah, has had 
to feed his father’s. Many a one has had to reap 
with aching back and breaking heart the wild 
sowing of another’s hand. 

What are the peoples of Europe doing to-day 
but busily feeding other men’s asses in a wilder- 
ness which they have made? And the spectacle 
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melts from comedy into tragedy as you steadily 
regard it. A wild stampede of passion and am- 
bition and lust—and a thousand lives go out into 
a rainless desert, to spend their days redeeming 
the fruit of others’ folly and sin. 

And yet there is sunrise in the desert; and this 
verse seems to suggest that for the man who will 
use his eyes and exercise all his powers, there 
may be granted wonderful discoveries of healing 
and renown in and through these very circum- 
stances of tragedy and shame; so that after-ages 
shall remember him, not so much in his circum- 
stances of weakness and shame, but shall rather 
say of him, “This was he who found the hot 
springs in the wilderness.” 

Trouble has been bringing many of us nearer 
to one another these days, and we have been dis- 
covering some of the too-long-concealed springs 
of life, and have been astonished to find how deep 
and full and warm they are. To be able to talk 
frankly about the things which keep us patient 
and hopeful, to talk simply and naturally, as 
friends do over the fireside, has brought to many 
reserved people, and many who thought that they 
had little spiritual equipment, a great enrichment 
of life. We are getting over, somewhat, our 
deep-rooted horror of “giving ourselves away.” 
We are coming to realize that it is only as we do 
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give a bit of ourselves away that we can do 
something to soothe the common anguish. 

Pour forth and bravely do your part, 

O knights of the unshielded heart! 


Forth and for ever forward !—out 
From prudent turret and redoubt! 


Give your foes, if you can, the benefit of the 
doubt, but give your friends the benefit of your 
faith. The world is saved by those who find the 
warm springs in the wilderness, by the disap- 
pointed idealists who still go on trying. “Where 
God is, there cannot be failure, though there may 
seem to be defeat. And the man whose heart is 
resting in the Lord can watch events like a man 
who is watching the sunrise.” 

There is one view of life according to which 
it is time passed in an unredeemed wilderness, 
spent upon unworthy occupations. But the teach- 
ing of this old book of Hebrew wisdom, corrobo- 
rated by the experience and testimony of the 
wisest and the best, is that there is more to be 
made out of it than that, if only we have the eyes 
to see and the heart to understand. ‘What went 
ye out into the wilderness for to see?” said Jesus. 
If you went out expecting to find a man clothed 
in soft raiment you made a grievous mistake, for 
the desert does not breed that type. But on the 
other hand, you will be equally mistaken if you 
go out expecting to see merely a reed shaken with 
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the wind—a poor, fragile, bending thing, at the 
mercy of every veering gust. The desert breeds 
prophets and more than prophets—men who not 
only can see the thing that ought to be, but will 
have a hand in the bringing of it to pass. It is 
more than a place where wild asses eke out a 
precarious existence: you may find there also 
springs of warm and healing water. And the 
helpers of their fellow-men are just those who 
discover and open up the hidden springs of life. 

This Anah of ancient times, who has lived 
through the find which he made, the discovery 
wherewith he blessed and enriched the lives of 
others, is no exceptional character. The greatest 
title to fame which any can achieve is through the 
springs which he lays bare in his own life and in 
the lives of others. Anah did not dig the well. 
It was not a fountain which he erected. He was 
not like the soldier of whom it was said that “he 
loveth our nation and hath built us a synagogue.” 
The hot springs were there all the time; and all 
that Anah did was to unseal them, and make their 
healing efficacy widely known. 

A simple thing, you say; an incidental find. 
But is it not just in the discovery and revelation 
of powers which lay hidden all the time that men 
have blessed their fellows, and caused their name 
to be remembered with gratitude throughout the 
generations? Another than Anah might have 
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driven his asses roughshod through those hidden 
springs of healing. Another yokel would have 
run his heedless plough through the mountain 
daisy that lay in his way ; but the Ayrshire plough- 
man who found it paused to wonder and admire, 
and he has made a heedless and unobservant world 
pause and uncover with him. A hundred bab- 
blers left us unmoved and uninspired, till one came 
by who spoke the word which found an echo in 
our heart and unsealed the warm springs within 
our own breast. Our spirit was cold and con- 
strained, our mood frozen and bound, till the touch 
of poet or artist or musician woke the bubbling 
spring within. Life seemed a drear and arid 
stretch that day, until the smile of content and 
goodwill on another’s face stirred and released 
the healing flow. There was one of whom it 
was said that he did no mighty work; but all 
things that he spake of Jesus were true, and many 
believed on Him there. Was that no mighty 
work? Is there any mightier work than to open 
up that warm and healing spring in which people 
dip their aching wounds until they actually for- 
get that they are ina wilderness? ‘The lips may 
beguile,” said one who had basked in the sunshine 
of the world’s adulation: 
The lips may beguile 


With a dimple or smile, 
But the test of affection’s a tear. 
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The test of every worthy thing is the memory it 
leaves behind, and its power to bless in the wilder- 
ness long after he who first stirred the warm 
spring has passed on. 

“This is Anah who found the hot springs in 
the wilderness.” A lucky find, you say. Yes, 
perhaps there is a suggestion of the incidental 
about his great discovery; and I think the writer 
intentionally has it so. For it is God’s way to 
give to His beloved “‘in sleep,” as it were. I think 
He enjoys the look of glad surprise with which 
we stumble upon His rarest gifts, in casual ways 
and in unlooked-for places. The greatest bless- 
ings of our life we did not go out deliberately to 
search for; they slipped in almost unperceived. 
And when God gave the world His unspeakable 
Gift He sent Him at the midnight hour, and 
caused those who were awake to the angelic an- 
nouncement, to find Him in the most unlikely of 
places. Yes, and if those who first found the 
great Gift were not engaged in feeding asses we 
do know that they were tending silly sheep. 

After all has been said about us that can be 
said, we shall be deemed worthy of remembrance, 
as we have ourselves been blest, just by the things 
we find in life and help others to find. There is 
no outlook too barren, no occupation too dull, to 
prevent a man from stumbling upon the richest 
of treasures in the wilderness. Have we found 
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/ the treasure hid in the field? Have we found the 
' Babe in the manger? Saul went out to look for 
asses and found a kingdom, found his vocation, 
found his soul. The King of glory entered not 
the city of Jerusalem only, He has ridden right 
into the heart of the world seated upon that lowly 
ass. The thing that seemed undignified and small 
and mean, the occupation that seemed degrading, 
the occasion that looked unpromising, the place 
that appeared so forbidding, have led to the 
greatest of discoveries and have produced the 
most signal triumphs. 

The translators of the Hebrew Scripture have 
been exercised as to what precisely it was that 
Anah found, though the balance of probability 
is in favour of the rendering of the Revised Ver- 
sion. But the Hebrew word occurs here only, 
and the exact rendering is uncertain. Yet the 
thing that is clear is that this man found some- 
thing in the wilderness which enriched his own 
life and blessed the lives of others, and found it 
under unpromising conditions. And you may not 
be able to put a name to your discovery; but if so 
be that it has gladdened your own life and over- 
flowed into the lives of others, you will not be 
far wrong in calling it God. 

The titles to the truest fame and to most grate- 
ful remembrance are won in strangely simple 
ways. “This is that Anah who found the hot 
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springs in the wilderness.” “It was that Mary 
which anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped His feet with her hair.” This is “Nico- 
demus, which at the first came to Jesus by night, 
and brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about 
an hundred pound weight.” This is he whose 
faith in God failed not in the dark and trying 
hour, and at whose little candle others lit their 
lamp. This is she whose love and patience no 
forgetfulness could crush, no sorrow could wear 
out. These are the kind of things which make a 
life stand out on the roll of time; these the things 
which redeem it from the commonplace. 


A STIRRING OF THE SPRING 


O Thou in whose appointment our life standeth, grant 
unto us that we may find the things which abide; and by 
our faithful ministry of the same may earn the blessing 
of the life which is itself a benediction, and become chan- 
nels of the healing streams which flow even in the wilder- 
ness. And finally, of Thy great mercy, do Thou bring us 
unto the Land of Promise, and satisfy us to all eternity 
with the river of God which is full of water. Amen. 


Ill: THE DISTURBING DREAM 


Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day? And they 
said unto him, We have dreamed a dream, and 
there is none that can interpret it. 

—Genesis xl. 7, 8. 


It was not their dungeon, but their dream, that 
so disturbed Joseph’s fellow-prisoners that morn- 
ing. “Stone walls do not a prison make”; and to 
have been the cell-mate of Joseph or St. Paul may 
well have been a more memorable experience than 
to have shared the palace of the Pharaohs or the 
Cesars. “Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day?” 
said Joseph to Pharaoh’s officers, as he went his 
round of the prison, bidding good morning to 
the prisoners whom Potiphar had entrusted to his 
care. And they did not reply, “Because we lan- 
guish in prison; because we have lost a very good 
job; because our chances of promotion are se- 
riously imperilled ; because we are worrying about 
our wives and children.” They were sad, they 
said, because they had dreamed a dream, both of 
them, each man his own dream, in one night. 
That was why Pharaoh’s officers had little appe- 
tite for the breakfast which Joseph brought to 
their cell that morning. 
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THE DISTURBING DREAM At 


I think that it is the sad aspect of men to-day 
_ that is the most arresting feature of our age. 
There is something infinitely pathetic even about 
their frenzied pursuit of pleasure. Shades of 
the prison-house, as Wordsworth has warned us, 
begin to close about us all as life goes on. We 
are like fishes caught in a net, not realizing our 
plight, but gradually awakening to the truth of 
the situation, as the confining walls restrict our 
liberty more and more, and the black bars grow 
sharply silhouetted across the window between 
us and the westering sun. We all grow conscious 
of our limitations, and as those sober-liveried 
warders, Age and Infirmity, begin to visit us in 
their rounds, we grow more sensitive to the clank 
of chains and the creaking of locks. But none 
of these things is the real cause of our distress. 
Man has an amazing capacity for adjustment to 
environment. It is not his dungeon, but his 
dream, that makes him look so sadly to-day. 

Dreams can be much more disturbing things 
than dungeons, a fancy far more painful than a 
fetter. It is the thing that has come to us from 
outside the prison that is so perturbing, the vision 
of that which we might have been, of the place 
which we might have filled. It is the visitant 
whom no bars can withstand, and no locks impede, 
that alters the cast of our countenance. 
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Earth fills her lap with De of her own; 


The one cine ‘dts all she can 

To make her foster-child, her inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 


But she never quite succeeds. Disturbed by our 
dream, pained by some vague desire, we go among 
our fellow-prisoners, seeking some explanation of 
it all. ‘‘We have dreamed a dream, and there 
is none that can interpret it.” 

This is the cause of all to-day’s profound 
trouble and unrest. Each has his dream, each 
is a seeker after something which he cannot quite 
explain or account for to himself. A prominent 
Socialist confessed the other day, “We prove our 
case up to the hilt over and over again at our 
meetings ; yet nothing ever seems to happen. We 
need spiritual power.” All the restless seeking, 
all the discontent, is evidence that man has 
dreamed of something better than prison fare, 
some loftier destiny, some ampler sphere. The 
world’s trouble is that of the dream that finds no 
explanation or fulfilment. That is why each and 
all look so sadly to-day. 

“Do not interpretations belong to God?” said 
Joseph to the sad-visaged prisoners. “Tell it me, 
I pray you.” How men long for sympathy and 
understanding, an ear in which they can tell their 
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dreams and whisper their desires! The world 
to-day looking so sad after its long and broken 
night needs, more than anything else, some one 
who will take it back to God, some one who will 
encourage it to give its confidence. “Do not in- 
terpretations belong to God? Tell it me, I pray 
you.” Joseph is not too busy to stop and listen to 
the story of the strange, perplexing dreams. 
That is why the Man Christ Jesus is saving the 
world from despair once again, because He visits 
each in the narrow confines of his cell, seeing the 
troubled look, and inviting the confidence of each 
sufferer. He takes us back to God. Jesus ex- 
plains life to us, showing us for what we were 
meant. He gives us the clue to the strange long- 
ing for a fuller life. He and He alone can inter- 
pret the dream that so disturbs our ease. He 
came down and shared our prison fare in order 
that He might do this thing for us. “Tell it me, 
I pray you,” says the voice which speaks as never 
man spake. And they tell it, “each man his 
dream.” He knows; He makes it plain. It takes 
One who was tried in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin, to tell us the meaning of life. 
“There’s nothing to be afraid of in the dark; 
and, besides, the angels are near you.” To say 
that neither quiets the fear of the child nor 
satisfies his need of comfort. “Mummie, I don’t 
want angels; I want a skin face,” said a small boy, 
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going to the very root of the philosophy of the 
Incarnation. God the Father did not put His 
children off with angels. He gave them what 
they craved—a skin face, bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh. And because He came and lay 
with us in the dark, we can believe Him when He 
tells us that there is nothing of which we need be 
afraid. I can trust a fellow-sufferer like that 
with my dreams. Your novelist of realism, 
tainted himself with sin, and dipping his pen in 
dirt, cannot show you life. It takes One whom 
passion left pure, and sin left spotless, to read the 
riddle of existence. It takes a fellow-sufferer to 
understand how much a dream means to a pris- 
oner—sometimes the only possession he has. Ah! 
the dust of old Egypt lies thick upon those 
dreamers to-day, and no man knoweth of their 
sepulchre. Stilled now all their desire, faded 
their dream! The wine-cups and the bakemeats 
all are gone: but still the heart of man turns to 
that interpreter of dreams, with his tender tones, 
so healing of the world’s sadness, ‘“‘Tell me, I pray 
you.” 

Have you grasped the meaning of that yearning 
which sometimes rocks the very soul of you? The 
artist flings his canvas aside; the author tears 
up his ms. ; the musician still seeks the lost chord; 
the social reformer is impatient with the slow- 
moving wheels of progress ; the scholar pursues an 
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endless research; the scientist finds that one dis- 
covery but beckons him on to another ; the captain 
of industry scraps the ever inadequate plant; the 
explorer sails on and on. ‘Wherefore look ye so 
sadly to-day?” Because yesterday we were con- 
tent to awake from a dreamless sleep, and had no 
thoughts above the trough. But to-day we are 
thralls of a dream. Last night we inhabited a 
prison, and were not ill-content: to-day we are 
unhoused by a dream, pilgrims of a discontent. 

Joseph was the very man to trust with the secret 
of a dream, for he, too, had been a dreamer of 
dreams. ‘Tell it me, I pray you,” says a greater 
than Joseph. In His words and in His deeds, in 
His life and in His death, He has showed us all. 
He came to tell us that this yearning for freedom 
is the earnest of our inheritance; that it is no de- 
lusion of the night, the offspring of sorrow and 
despair, that we shall yet stand before the King, 
and serve Him at His table. He has shown us 
that there is no destiny too high, no dream too 
exalted, for the prisoners who are continuing a 
seasonin ward. There is no key to life save that 
which Jesus offers. You will look sad to-day, 
and more sad still to-morrow, and saddest of 
all on your last day, if you have not sought the 
consolation and salvation which He brings. 

Is there anything more moving than the wan 
faces of the crowd to-day? On the one hand, 
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they eagerly devour the flimsy novel which tells 
how it is love that makes the world go round; and 
on the other hand, the percentage of unhappy 
marriages has gone up tenfold in eight years on 
the bare evidence of the dreary statistics of the 
Divorce Courts. And if we forfeit love’s secret 
we are undone indeed. When I see that vacant 
look upon the faces of the pleasure-seekers ; when 
I see that hunted look upon the faces of so many 
of the workers, that anxious look upon the faces 
of the great employers of labour who have to find 
work for all; when I see that wistful look upon the 
faces of so many young men and women who are 
facing life with all its possibilities, I know their 
need. They need an interpreter, some one who 
will explain them to themselves and show them 
the meaning and the opportunities of life. When 
I see the multitudes trying to find a saviour in a 
self-seeking demagogue, and a confidant in a 
blatant newspaper, I do not wonder that they look 
so sad to-day. They have each and all dreamed 
their great dream—of a better world, of a health- 
ier society, of a nobler destiny, of a happier out- 
look. Ah! God’s prisoners are great dreamers. 
I do not wonder that the writer of the 60th 
Psalm declares that “the Lord despiseth not his 
prisoners.” It is one of the tests of civilization 
to-day, the way in which a nation treats its pris- 
oners. God does not despise those who are in 
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ward for a season in Egypt. The heart of man 
has dreamed great dreams; but to-day there is 
unspeakable sadness everywhere, for he has lost 
the key to their interpretation. 

Why do we try every way but the right way? 
There was a cartoon in Punch not long ago, hail- 
ing the decision of the London County Council 
to introduce Sunday sports and games into the 
public parks, as being in the nature of a bulwark 
against the insidious poison of the anarchist agi- 
tator. What a comment on our present panic! 
Dear Punch, who helped to keep us sane during 
the war—Punch, the pulse of the nation, looking 
to games instead of the Gospel, having more faith 
in cricket than in Christ, more hope in football 
than in the Father! But I think that our genera- 
tion is being forced to divine the presence of its 
great Interpreter through the very trouble of the 
night. I think that God is going to be magnified 
among us once again through our awful need of 
Him. The spiritual tide, I am convinced by a 
hundred tokens, is turning again home. One 
who was passing through one of the public parks 
in Glasgow during the last General Election, when 
passions were running high, was attracted by the 
sight of an elderly man, surrounded by a group 
of unemployed as shabby and shelterless as him- 
self. They were crowding around him as he 
read something aloud to them, and were drinking 
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in the message with hungry, eager eyes. The 
observer walked slowly by, curious to catch, if 
possible, some drift of the subject which was thus 
strong to hold their rapt attention, and half ex- 
pecting to overhear some Communist diatribe or 
even seditious propaganda. The words which 
were caught as the passer-by went on unheeded 
were these, “Jesus Christ, the eternal Saviour.” 

That same night some of us heard Chopin’s 
great Nocturne in C Sharp Minor played by that 
wonderful little elfin old man who interprets 
Chopin to us as none other living can do. The 
printed programme set forth the usual banal ex- 
planations of what people have thought was in 
Chopin’s mind and heart before he sobbed it 
forth upon the strings. One said, “It is the 
gloomiest and grandest of Chopin’s moody can- 
vases”; another, “the sudden outburst of quickly 
passing passion followed by accents of despair— 
all of which seem to speak of the tragedies of 
life.” But those of us who heard will never for- 
get how, before he seated himself at the piano, 
the little maestro came forward with that un- 
earthly smile of his, and told us the secret. “TI 
must tell you; it is very interesting. Chopin told 
Liszt, and Liszt told me. In this piece all is 
sorrow and trouble—oh! such sorrow and trouble 
—until he begins to speak to God, to pray; and 
then it is all right.” That is the burden of all the 
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low-toned nocturnes of life. All is sorrow and 
trouble until we turn to God. “Tell it me, I pray 
you’”’—and then it is all right. 

I think that a wonderful sense of peace must 
have stolen into the hearts of Pharaoh’s two offi- 
cers as they unburdened themselves into Joseph’s 
sympathetic ear. And when I say that I do not 
forget that the issue of the one dream meant 
glory, and the issue of the other betokened death. 
One man is restored to his place at court; to the 
other it is given to be delivered for ever from the 
whims of men, and after life’s fitful fever to sleep 
well. And I think that Joseph’s interpretations 


must have brought the two men great comfort; 
and great strength, the one to live and the other 


to die. It makes all the difference when we know 
that the issue of our lives, whatsoever it may 
prove, is not the accident of chance, but part of an 
ordered plan. It is the uninterpreted life that is 
hard to live. It is the uncertainty that torments. 
If we knew that we would glorify God either by 
living or by dying, either were easy to accept. 
“Interpretations belong to God,” said Joseph; and 
he knew what he was talking about, for some of 
his own dreams had cost him pretty dear. And I 
am sure that there was something in the tones of 
his voice, something in the look in his eye, some- 
thing in the grasp of Joseph’s hand, as he said 
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good-bye to the doomed baker, that made him 
quiet and brave. 

It is neither the mystery of life nor the fear of 
death that brings an ache to your heart when you 
sit alone with your thoughts after the house has 
grown quiet at night. The sadness in your heart 
is in this, that you know you were made for bigger 
and better things than you have ever yet reached. 
You want some one to explain you to yourself. 
I know not where your dreams may lead. Do not 
interpretations belong to God? But, though no 
Joseph, I promise you that if your dreams and 
visions are lofty, you will not be left to languish 
in doubt and uncertainty for ever. For our 
dreams are ever where our treasure lies. And 
if they are about the dignity of service, of pouring 
the red wine of life into the King’s own cup, 
watching the blossoms of endeavour shoot forth, 
as that old Egyptian officer watched them in his so 
vivid dream; if your dream is of gathering the 
clusters and ripe grapes and pressing them into 
the King’s cup, that He may slake His great 
thirst for the souls of men, I know that you 
will never be mocked of Him who sends the dream 
and holds its key. 

And if the issue of your dream should be other, 
and the thieving birds should snatch from your 
basket the bakemeats of life, all that you have 
toiled to prepare for the royal banquet, then you 
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will get something better than bakemeats. For 
still the King holds His hands above the substance 
of both dreams, and He blesses alike the wine of 
the butler and the white bread of the baker. And 
whether we live or whether we die, whether we 
seem to succeed or whether we imagine that we 
have failed, we know that we are His. “Each 
man his own peculiar dream, each man according 
to the interpretation of his dream”—and the sub- 
stance of both dreams He wove into the blessed 
sacrament of the commemoration of faithful love. 
It is ours only to think of our King and how best 
we may serve Him according to our differing 
gifts. And then, whether our dream lead to pro- 
motion in service here or to promotion in higher 
courts, we know that we are doing God’s will; 
and that brings peace. Ours is the part greatly 
to dream: the interpretations belong to God. 

“After three days,” said Joseph; and so it 
came to pass. There was no prison in all the land 
of Egypt that could hold men who could dream 
like that. No prison could for ever hold Joseph 
himself, dreamer of the greatest dreams of all, 
and therefore able to help all such as dream. 
“After three days,” we Christian folk repeat; 
for it was not possible that hell and the grave with 
combined force could hold in their prison-house 
the sympathy and the understanding and the love 
that dwelt in Jesus. 
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And still He comes to each of us who is con- 
scious of his limitations, comes to them that are 
in ward in what is after all the Master’s house, 
saying, “Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day?” 

“And they said unto him, We have dreamed a 
dream, and there is none that can interpret it. 
And he said unto them, Do not interpretations 
belong to God? Tell it me, I pray you.” 


IV: BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


Moses was not able to enter into the tent of 
the congregation, because the cloud abode 
thereon, and the glory of the Lord filled the 
tabernacle. —Exodus xl. 35. 


The position in which Moses found himself 
was one which is common to most living and 
thinking men and women at some stage or at 
successive stages in their career. He found him- 
self cut off from the tent of the people, and shut 
out from the tabernacle of the Lord. His great 
natural gifts of mind and heart had been exer- 
cised and developed, first in the Egyptian schools, 
and then in the practical experience of training 
and drilling the great army under his command. 
His career had many features in common with 
that of one of the Civil Servants of our own 
empire, who, after a brilliant undergraduate ca- 
reer at one of the home universities, goes forth 
to control the destinies and shape the life of some 
vast community among the younger races. In his 
handling of the young Hebrew race Moses had all 
sorts of problems to face and tackle—problems of 
transport and supply, labour problems, food prob- 
lems, problems of sanitation and education. The 
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history of the things he did, of the laws he 
framed, of the regulations he drew up, of the 
conquests he achieved and the mistakes he made, 
that and much else is preserved for us in the open- 
ing books of the Bible. As a man who all his 
life was sustained by religious conviction and 
spiritual communion; who, in the beautifully 
paradoxical words of the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, “endured as seeing him who is 
invisible” ; not the least of his great services to his 
people and to all mankind was the theological 
system associated with his name, the moral code 
and elaborate ritual which he prepared for those 
under his care, and, above all, the spiritual im- 
petus which he imparted to the whole world’s 
thinking. 

It is at the moment when Moses has completed 
his inestimable social and spiritual service for his 
people that we are told of the strange plight which 
befell his own soul. There is a certain reserve 
about the statement, as there must always of 
necessity be about those deep things of the spirit 
which can never be fully expressed in words; but 
there is a world of suggestion in them. “So 
Moses finished the work,” we are told. “Thena 
cloud covered the tent of the congregation, and 
the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle.” He 
had done the work. Was this to be the reward 
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—denied both human fellowship and divine wor- 
ship? 

The loneliness of all great men has been a 
favourite theme for essayists and preachers. 
Loneliness is one of the penalties of greatness, 
whether it takes the form of the rank which raises 
a man above his fellows, or the demands of schol- 
arship which cut him off from social amusements 
and intercourse, or the nature of the task which 
he cannot share with others, or the rigours of 
sainthood which erect an impassable barrier. The 
Great Lover was the loneliest of all the children 
of men; and all who would tread the path of 
service must be sharers of that loneliness in some 
degree. 

But I think that the experience of Moses 
shadowed forth here was something different 
from that, something which is shared with him 
by those of us less richly endowed. Is there any 
one who has not felt something like disappoint- 
ment at the finishing of what seemed in the doing 
of it to be a good and a beneficent piece of work? 
Instead of that elation of spirit which we prom- 
ised ourselves as the result of our effort and toil, 
there settles down a cloud of depression. The 
result of all our striving seems to have earned 
neither the gratitude of men nor the blessing of 
God. At the end of it all we feel disappointed 
and disillusioned, shut out alike from the easy- 
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going fellowship of others, and, owing to a certain 
soilure of the spirit contracted through necessary 
walking in the muddy ways of controversy, far- 
ther away than ever from intimate communion 
with God. 

Let us consider two aspects of this experience 
which are common enough to the majority of us, 
and then try to discover, if we can, some explana- 
tion of it. 

Many—one might almost say most—thinking 
people reach, some time or other, a stage when 
something like a cloud rests for them on the tent 
of the congregation. Organized religion seems 
to be well enough for the generality of mankind; 
but for them, with their young wits sharpened by 
contact with the philosophies and sciences of 
school and college and education generally, the 
place where others are wont to worship has no 
attraction for them. There is a hazy cloud of 
nebulous unrealities resting on the tent of the 
congregation ; and they do not find that it helps to 
call the dimness God nor its endurance faith. 
Such people cannot enter into the worship of the 
congregation. Yet neither have they, with all 
their study, been able to penetrate into that place 
where the clear white light of absolute truth pre- 
vails. They are in that condition described by 
Matthew Arnold in “Stanzas from the Grande 
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Chartreuse,” lamenting the loss of the faith of 
youth, and unable to see what can take its place. 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 

With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 


Such seem to themselves to have finished the work 
of education and enlightenment only to find a 
cloud resting where they expected to find the clear 
light of noonday. 

Or perhaps you are one of those who deem them 
lucky who have got off with no worse infliction 
than the melancholy of youth, which, after all, is 
no more to be feared and no less common than an 
attack of measles in the growing life of the body. 
For you have, like Moses, been wandering in the 
wilderness for many a year now. You have done 
your best, or at any rate not a negligible nothing, 
for the social and moral welfare of your fellow- 
men. And your experience of the years of war, 
or your application to social problems, or your 
efforts to win the way out to the land of promise, 
have but resulted in this, that you cannot find the 
old content and satisfaction in the tent of the 
congregation. Andon the other hand, whilst you 
have a place for the tabernacle among the ideals 
of mankind, it seems to have no place for you. 
Coleridge has described this poignant condition 
when he says: 
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This soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 
So lonely ’twas, that God Himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 


There are many who have made that lonely 
voyage. Perhaps the classical expression of those 
who have found themselves shut out by the cloud 
from the tent of the congregation is to be found 
in the Notes which were discovered among the 
papers of the distinguished biologist, George John 
Romanes, after his death. After confessing how 
he had felt compelled in the interests of truth as it 
then presented itself to him, “to stifle all belief of 
the kind which I conceive to be the noblest, and to. 
discipline my intellect with regard to this matter 
into an attitude of the purest scepticism,” he goes 
on: “I am not ashamed to confess that with this 
virtual negation of God the universe to me has lost 
its soul of loveliness; and although from hence- 
forth the precept to ‘work while it is day’ will 
doubtless but gain an intensified force from the 
terribly intensified meaning of the words that 
‘the night cometh when no man can work,’ yet 
when at times I think, as think at times I must, 
of the appalling contrast between the hallowed 
glory of that creed which once was mine, and the 
lonely mystery of existence as now I find it—at 
such times I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid 
the sharpest pang of which my nature is suscep- 
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tible.” That is the attitude of mind which every 
right-thinking man who finds himself compelled 
to forgo something of the certainty of faith which 
once was his, will wish to adopt; and it is the 
attitude which will be rewarded of Him by whom 
the meek are guided in judgment and whose secret 
is with them that fear Him. It is open to every 
man, no matter what his mental circumstances, to 
preserve that loyalty of soul to which the things 
essential to peace and salvation will be made clear. 
Weare not surprised to learn from his biographer 
that an honest heart like that of Romanes found 
haven at length from his wide and lonely sea of 
doubt, and that he returned before his death to 
that full, deliberate communion with the Church 
of Jesus Christ which he had for so many years 
been conscientiously compelled to forgo. We 
are not surprised that Matthew Arnold was able 
to join on the day of his sudden death in the sing- 
ing of the hymn, “When I survey the wondrous 
cross,” and on repeating the opening lines after 
service to add, ‘Yes, the Cross remaineth, and in 
the straits of the soul still makes iits ancient 
appeal.” 

There are many to-day sharing that forlorn and 
lonely feeling to which these one-time doubting 
but honest men confessed, shut out as they were 
from the tent of the congregation. If they will 
not hear Moses and the prophets on the subject, 
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perhaps they will listen to the author of Alice in 
Wonderland, when the cloud lifted. 
I could not see for blinding tears 
The glories of the west: 
A heavenly music filled my ears, 
A heavenly peace my breast. 
“Come unto Me, come unto Me— 
All ye that labour unto Me— 
‘Ye heavy laden, come to Me— 
And I will give you rest.” 2 


But there is another phase of Moses’ experience 
which is perhaps even commoner and more perti- 
nent to the condition of some of us. I have said 
that there is a kind of purposeful vagueness about 
the language describing this experience of Moses. 
He had done his best for God and man; not, it is 
true, without errors of judgment and faults of 
temper, but yet in a noble and self-denying spirit 
akin to that in which St. Paul and Danton ex- 
pressed their readiness to be accursed if only 
blessing might come to their nations. And the 
result of all his labour and his thought was that 
he seemed to have fallen between two stools, as 
we say. He had parted with the easy-going con- 
tent of the majority, without gaining access to the 
inner shrine where the glory of God was manifest. 

And sometimes that sense of frustration over- 
whelms one who has tried to live the higher life. 
Once Christ has had His hand on a man He 


*Cf. Alfred Noyes, “The Old Sceptic.” 
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spoils him for lower satisfactions. He can no 
longer rest content in the “cloudy regions” where 
the majority seem glad enough to rest, and yet he 
is conscious of coming far short of the glory of 
God. ‘The one is not enough for the needs of his 
soul: to the other he cannot attain. Such an one 
has made all through life an honest and earnest 
attempt to stand for something higher than the 
things that are seen, and to be a champion of 
God in the midst of the world’s defections; and 
yet he has sorrowfully to admit that he does not 
possess that unruffled and inalienable assurance of 
God for which his soul craves. 

Who has been exempt from this sense of fail- 
ure? Who does not feel it sooner or later—per- 
haps, like Moses, in the moment when he has 
finished off some special effort, and pauses for a 
time and looks round to estimate his real and 
actual gain? When we think of what life might 
be, and the poor thing we have made of it; when 
we recall the splendid visions which once allured 
us, of what might be accomplished by earnest 
effort, and then consider the meagre result and 
dissatisfied state in which we now find ourselves, 
we feel as if there were no guiding hand of God 
in life, no logical outcome of things. If life had 
been lived selfishly, with no other thought than 
that of personal satisfaction and material gain, 
we think that we would not have wondered at the 
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plight in which we find ourselves. We are not 
surprised to read that a man like Napoleon con- 
fessed of the most brilliant part of his career: 
“It did not give me one moment of peace. Life 
was only incessant strife and solicitude. The in- 
evitable battle of the morrow might annihilate all 
memory of the victory of to-day.” We feel that 
self-seeking deserves no better fate. But so often 
it is those who have lived for others and sought 
to mould their life to high ends who feel shut 
out from both tent and tabernacle. They have 
espoused some cause, of the excellence of which 
they were thoroughly convinced, but its chariot- 
wheels drag heavily or roll backwards. They 
have set their hearts on reclaiming or helping 
some fellow-creature, and, notwithstanding all 
their self-denying efforts, they have a sickening 
sense of defeat. Their sacrifice of time and 
means seems often to have been misapplied, and 
their kindness shamefully abused. It was not for 
gratitude that Moses worked, much less for re- 
ward, for nothing could recompense him for all 
that he had given up when he turned his back upon 
the pleasures of Egypt at the call to service. But 
his confidence in human nature and even in divine 
truth must have been greatly shaken, he must have 
felt that there was little use in serving either God 
or man, when he could enter neither tabernacle 
nor tent. 2 
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Is there any explanation of this seeming fail- 
ure? Well, the higher a man’s idea of what the 
world should be, the more likely is he to be de- 
pressed at times by the appearance of things 
around him, and by the painfully slow rate of 
progress which the cause of righteousness and 
truth seems to make. “Evils are cured so im- 
perceptibly, if they are cured at all; they leave in 
one form, to return in another ; and sometimes, in 
place of the demon we cast out, seven others worse 
than the first take its place.”” All who have tried 
to do any kind of good work must have had this 
experience, especially if they set out with high 
enthusiasm and great hopes. They cannot go 
back to the old content and indifference, let their 
hands hang down, and say, “Well, what does it 
matter, anyway?” And they have not yet seen 
the glory of God nor felt His presence in the 
degree for which they had hoped, and which per- 
haps they had expected. 

I think that Moses was qualified to do the work 
he did, and to be the inspiration to the world he 
has been, just because of the plight in which he 
found his own soul. He could not stay in the 
tent and he could not settle down in the tabernacle, 
just because he was fully conscious of both. He 
was neither so dazzled by the glory that he was 
insensible of the gloom, nor so wrapt in the fog 
that he saw nothing of the sun. He was a medi- 
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ator. When men looked on him they saw some- 
thing of the eternal light irradiating him; when 
God looked on him he was backgrounded by the 
grey cloud of human sorrow and sin. Consider 
how clouds are formed. They are due to the 
action of sun and moisture—not the one alone, 
and never the other alone. And the mist and the 
mystery that enwrap us in the spiritual atmos- 
phere are likewise due to a double cause—not the 
tears of earth alone, but the play and interaction 
upon those of the drawing power of “something 
afar from the sphere of our sorrow.” One does 
not look for inspiration in the encyclopedia; but 
on verifying this rough statement I was rewarded 
with this inspired phrase: “Clouds may be de- 
fined as elevated mists.” Moses found as he went 
on his journey that this was true, and that there 
was a meaning in the cloud that had rested. It 
was a kind of divine camouflage, at once a cover- 
ing and a protection. 

And may it not be that our very despondency 
arises from our looking too much to success and 
too little to duty? Those who look back too 
anxiously to see if they are being followed by the 
reputation they ventured everything to win, will 
find their Eurydice slipping from their hold. 
“We are poor soldiers,” said Dr. John Ker, “if we 
make our fealty to our banner depend so much 
upon its glittering in the sunshine of victory. God 
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must have standard-bearers who are ready to 
make a shroud of their colours, and how can they 
be known but in hours of defeat?” Have you 
ever noticed the suggestive distinction that we 
make in two common and similar phrases, when 
we speak of “the eyes of the world,” but on the 
other hand, of “the sight of God’? Eyes do not 
always see; and what has been overlooked by the 
eyes of the world may be precious in the sight of 
God. After all, that is, or should be, our main 
concern. Consider the plight of soul of a greater 
than Moses. In that same hour when He said of 
His redeeming work, “It is finished,” the dark 
cloud had come down from whose appalling black- 
ness the cry broke forth, ‘“My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” In that same hour He tasted the 
full bitterness of the awful loneliness which feels 
itself shut out at once from tent and tabernacle, 
unable alike to penetrate the gloom or to behold 
the glory. But it was not a permanent plight. It 
behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren. 
But out of the battle, in the act and article of 
death, Jesus proclaimed aloud His victory: 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
Mankind was saved to God. The glory of the 
Father was at length unveiled: the cloud had 
lifted for evermore. 


V: THE LAW OF THE CORNER 


Thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy 
field. —Leviticus xix. 9. 


This commandment runs beyond the bounds of 
all Judean tillage, and is a guide for fields where 
other fruits than yellow grain are reaped. But 
its primary enforcement, we do well to remember, 
was in order that there might be provision “for 
the poor and for the stranger.” Religion from 
the earliest times has made provision for these two 
classes. And still it stands as the supreme test of 
a living faith, what does it do by way of social 
amelioration, and what by way of foreign mis- 
sions? A religion that has nothing for the poor 
within its gates and for the stranger of a far land, 
is no religion at all, alike in the sense of the He- 
brew and of the Christian understanding. There 
would be less need for organizing of relief funds 
for unemployed if, as this old religious economy 
insisted, the needs of all could be supplied at an 
earlier stage, and in the very fields of enterprise 
there were provision made for their satisfaction. 
From the beginning of the world the spiritual and 
material needs of man have been intertwined, and 
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God who is the God of the whole of life has in 
His wisdom made provision for all His children. 
The measure of the gulf between the divine ideal 
and the economic state into which we have fallen 
may be gathered from the difference in the com- 
mon understanding of the expression “to make a 
corner,” and the thought in the mind of God 
when He ordained the making of a corner in all 
our sowing and reaping for the poor and the 
stranger. God approves of making a corner in 
wheat, only not in the acceptation of that term by 
the pit and the exchange. 

But beyond the immediate needs of the poor 
and the stranger there is in this law provision 
made for the developing of the man himself who 
owns or works the field. ‘When ye reap the 
harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap 
the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather 
the gleaning of thy harvest.” Weighty words 
spoken to Jews and to the Jew ineachofus. The 
tendency to hardness, the desire to scrape the 
fields of life, is not wise. It does not pay to 
squeeze the orange dry. There is danger that 
in reaching for the fruits of industry even 
the shrewdest gleaner will overreach himself. 
“Bargain sales” are not unprofitable even to the 
seller. God’s method of making a corner has 
much to be said for it even on the most utilitarian 
grounds. “Make to yourselves friends of the 
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mammon of unrighteousness,” said Jesus, in one 
of the most thought-provoking of His parables. 
Open an account even in the most unlikely quarter. 
_ Carry something to reserve. You never can tell 
how well it will pay you to be generous and 
prudent. 

“Thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
shalt thou gather the fallen fruit of thy vineyard.” 
There are many recorded cases of people who 
would not let well enough alone, who tried to do 
too much, and suffered in consequence. Many an 
author who has made a considerable name for 
himself has succumbed to the temptation to collect 
for publication his immature and less worthy writ- 
ings, the fallen fruit of his vineyard, and has 
damaged thereby his reputation. And, on the 
other hand, have not really great men enriched 
the thought and the lives of others by their un- 
considered, uncollected obiter dicta? Lavishly 
they gave themselves to their friends in conversa- 
tion or in advice. They did not copyright those 
precious grains of thought and wisdom and hu- 
mour which showered in rich abundance among 
their casual hearers. They did not always claim 
a fee for the advice which was freely sought and 
as freely given. They were glad that others who 
were not so well endowed as they with brains, or 
faculties, or any of the precious fruits of life, 
should glean what they needed in the corners of 
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their large experience. They knew that into 
their own lives the lavish hand of the Great Sower 
had flung seed which had sprung up in unex- 
pected outcrops. They could not be so churlish 
as to refuse to share with others something of 
that which had come to them while they slept. 

The more purely commercial aspect of this old 
injunction has by no means lost its point for us. 
When I see the Saturday afternoon down-at-the- 
heels crowd gathered outside the butcher’s shop; 
when the salesman parts with his “remnants” 
to the widowed seamstress for a nominal sum; 
when physicians elude repeated demands for their 
bills; when lawyers good-humouredly give advice 
for which they have every right to charge a fee; 
when public men give their services on platform 
and committee; when overburdened charity and 
philanthropic collectors yield to the importuner 
and take on just one more commitment, I know 
that not a few of them will suffer at the hands of 
rogues: but I thank God that the law of the 
unreaped corner runs afar and wide throughout 
the land. Every great monarch has a crowd of 
rascal hangers-on among his retinue; but then 
that is because he is a great monarch. It is part 
of his greatness that he can afford not wholly to 
reap the corners of his field. 

But the law runs deeper and wider still. It 
goes through the fields of experience where men 
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are sowing habits and reaping characters. There 
are some people who always impress you with a 
sense of reserve power. You feel, as Chesterton 
has said of Robert Louis Stevenson, that what 
he gave us “were only the two or three of his 
soul’s adventures that he happened to tell. But he 
died with a thousand stories in his heart.” You 
feel that there are many rich unreaped corners in 
their fields. And on the other hand, there are 
those who make a great to-do bringing in their 
harvest wain; they are anxious to impress you 
with the wealth of their golden sheaves. But all 
the time you are conscious that they have hand- 
picked every grain there was, that there will be 
no aftermath. Once again it is the man with the 
unreaped corners and the ungathered fruit who 
approaches most nearly to God’s conception of 
what a full life should be. 

The secret of so many of the intellectual and 
moral failures in life is just this, that there has 
been neglect of the law of the unreaped corner. 
People anxious for too quick a return on their 
investment of heart or brain have crowded all 
their goods into the shop window, hoping to 
make an impression on the passers-by, or upon one 
particular passer-by. They may have gone up 
like a rocket, but they have come down like the 
proverbial stick, because they had no staying 
power, no secret untapped resources. In all true 
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love and in married life there should be a certain 
reserve. The zest of life and love comes from 
their being an endless exploration and discovery. 
The tragedy of many a home and many a friend- 
ship is that one therein has greedily thrust in a 
savage sickle among the fruits of friendship, until 
the field has been left bare and unproductive, and 
the soul is starved of love. To respect the per- 
sonality of others is one aspect of the law of the 
unreaped corner. 

It is the fact of the unreaped corners, too, that 
keeps the edge upon the appetite for knowledge. 
Thank God for ignorance, for the virgin corners 
and bypaths of knowledge which ever provide 
that lure in learning which is needed to keep our 
hands from hanging down in idleness. One 
remembers what fun Lewis Carroll makes of the 
White Knight who had tried to arm himself 
against every contingency which might possibly 
arise. To this end he had loaded down his horse 
with all sorts of utensils, even adding a mouse- 
trap and a beehive in case they might come in 
useful. He had left no corners unreaped, seem- 
ingly; and yet, what a pathetic, laughable figure 
he cuts. The whole joy of the adventure in life 
is that we should meet contingencies as they 
emerge, alike with a stout heart and a scheming 
brain, rising to each occasion as it comes. 

In his essay, “Of Truth’ Bacon shows that 
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while the pursuit of truth is ever the greatest 
end in life, its acquisition is not by any means 
the best thing either for our intellectual develop- 
ment or our moral welfare. Those who ask to 
see “the distant scene” are apt to trip over the 
next step. We impoverish ourselves when we 
reap that which should remain unreaped. “Doth 
any man doubt, that, if there were taken out of 
men’s minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false 
valuations, imaginations as one would, and the 
like, but it would leave the minds of a number of 
men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and 
indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves?” We 
need our unclimbed Everest and our unexplored 
South Pole, the unreaped corners of the world, to 
keep alive the spirit of the Quest and to lure on- 
ward and upward the intrepid scalers of Him- 
alayan heights. 

The loss and tragedy of the life which has 
nothing upon which it can fall back has been 
expressed in Browning’s poem, “Shop.” The 
poet tells how thrilled he was to find a striking 
display in a shop-window of many objects of vir- 
tue and not a few of worth and interest. What, 
he thought to himself, must be the wealth of the 
man who can put all this on view? Great was 
his disappointment when he went within and 
found nothing to correspond to all this promise. 
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So, friend, your shop was all your house! 
Its front, astonishing the street, 
Invited view from man and mouse 
To what diversity of treat 
Behind its glass—the single sheet! 


Did he find great reserve stocks of undisplayed 
goods? 
Nowise! At back of all that spread 
Of merchandise, woe’s me, I find 
A hole i’ the wall where, heels by head, 
The owner couched, his ware behind, 
—In cupboard suited to his mind. 


And Browning goes on to show the loss that every 
one of us must suffer if we give all our thought 
and strength to our particular shop and neglect 


the life of the spirit. 
I want to know a butcher paints, 
A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 
Candlestick-maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or, haply mute, 
Blows out his brains upon the flute! 


But—shop each day and all day long! 
Friend, your good angel slept, your star 
Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong! 
From where these sorts of treasures are, 
There should our hearts be—Christ, how far! 


And if life will yield us in the end a richer 
increase if we are careful to observe the law of 
the corner in commerce and in character, we shall 
find the working of this law most beneficent of 
all if we let it run into the fields of faith. The 
unreaped corner, the element of mystery, is vital 
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to religion. We are told that there came a time 
in the intercourse of men with Jesus when “after 
that they durst not ask him any more questions.” 
Was it that all their questions were put to rest? 
I do not think so. I think that it was because 
they realized in that sublime Presence that there 
are certain things that we have no right to ask, 
that there are certain corners of the field of life 
that are not really ours, and that we have no 
business to try to gather their full import. There 
was a moment, also, when the disciples of Jesus 
were just aching to thrust in their sickle-question, 
“and none of the disciples durst ask him, Who 
art thou?” Why not? You remember in Faust 
what happens when Mephistopheles tries to pluck 
the blooms in Margaret’s garden, how they wither 
at his touch. Does that help you to understand? 
There are some corners of life where grow the 
flowers of innocence, or the ripened grain from 
the dark red soil, poppies of death, or blue corn- 
flowers of a tender hope, blooms which, if we try 
to pluck them with the finger of doubt, wither 
at our touch. ‘‘When ye reap the harvest of 
your land thou shalt not wholly reap the corners 
of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleaming 
of thy harvest.” Is it a hard law? God in 
Christ obeyed that law Himself. ‘Now is my 
soul troubled; and what shall I say?” And He 
said nothing: He just went straight on in faith. 
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“Thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt 
thou gather the fallen fruit of thy vineyard; 
thou shalt leave them.” 

That is why one is chary of creeds and all cut- 
and-dried expressions of the faith by which we 
live—just because they are cut and dried. We 
have thrust in the inquisitive sickle and maybe 
reaped the corner where we should have held our 
clumsy hand. We have made faith less attractive 
to others, without feeding the hunger of the soul. 
So long as the corner is unreaped the poor and 
the stranger may come by and find God’s plenty 
to rub in their own hands in their own particular 
way. God’s grain is always green and growing: 
it is when man has handled it that it becomes 
cut and dried. Exactitude defeats its own ends. 
When we load up the White Knight of Christian 
adventure with a dogmatic mouse-trap or a hive 
of bees collected from the bonnets of theological 
pedants, we have degraded the heroic figure of 
the crusader to a harlequin destined to provoke 
the mirth of Vanity Fair. “Christendom does 
not yet realise,” says the “Gentleman with a 
Duster,” “how greatly, how grievously, it has 
suffered in spiritual health by having sent to 
Coventry or to the stake so many theological 
Simpsons, Listers, and Pasteurs simply because 
they could not rest their minds in the hypotheses 
of very ill-educated men who strove to grapple 
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with the highest of all intellectual problems at 
a time when knowledge was at its lowest level.” 
The field of God’s truth is so great that we must 
rejoice in the existence of odd corners where 
strangers to the true Israel have found suste- 
nance and strength. Ruth gleaning “amid the 
alien corn” became the spiritual ancestress of the 
Saviour of our race. From outcrops of truth 
gathered by the hands of strangers has come 
some of the richest spiritual blessing even to 
the Church. 

It was in the field of the miser that this humane 
commandment of Moses would not be observed. 
Those who had enjoyed God’s goodness to them 
were well content to fall in with the divine plan 
of the unreaped corners. And it is ever those 
who are richest in spiritual gifts who are content 
to leave the corners of religious truth ungleaned. 
As St. Paul shouted aloud before Agrippa, ‘“This 
thing was not done in a corner.” The great 
drama of our redemption was enacted in the high 
places of the field. Knowing that, why should 
we sulkily demand to be allowed to gather where 
we have not strawed, in the forbidden places? 
In a recent evangelistic campaign in one of our 
large industrial centres, the missioners found that 
while at first the man in the street was keen to 
take advantage of the opportunity afforded of 
“heckling” the open-air speakers, as the cam- 
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paign went on the questions became fewer and 
fewer, just as we are told was the case in the life 
of our Lord. The more faithfully we are work- 
ing and developing the high places of the field, 
the less do we fret over the corners God bids 
us leave unhusbanded. 

And that is why I never can feel that the 
modern recrudescence of the itch to ascertain 
what has been withheld from our present knowl- 
edge is either very gracious or likely to meet 
with much success. We cannot hope to see 
through the shadowed glass less darkly by trying 
to clear it with our own hot breath. “Tell us 
plainly’’—the demand of the enemies of Jesus— 
seems on the face of it to be straight enough. 
Why is so much hidden from our ken? Why 
can we not freely communicate with those who 
have gone before? Why should we not enjoy 
the comfort of absolute certainty and even of 
ocular proof and physical demonstration of the 
existence of life beyond the veil? A bon entendeur 
denmi-mot. God’s half-words—His whispers— 
convey to him that hath ears to hear more of 
comforting truth than any blackboard demon- 
stration to the man who demands to be told 
plainly. It is not well with an age that wants 
to know too much, that is unwilling to respect 
the divine ordinance about unreaped corners and 
ungathered grapes. Is it not enough that we 
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have the revelation of the wine in the cup, with- 
out greedily snatching at the grapes that are 
withheld? We all love secrets: don’t you think 
God does too? We all enjoy the pleasure of 
giving surprises: why rob our Father of this 
pleasure? “Eye hath not seen nor ear heard’— 
no, thank God! The reaping of the last dark 
corners of life will be part of the joy of the 
Harvest Home. 

The confidence that the Christian has in prayer 
to the Father, says St. John, consists in the 
knowledge that God hears our prayer, not in 
the fact that He will necessarily grant our request 
or vouchsafe to lighten here and now our dark- 
ness. “The confidence that we have in Him is 
this, that He listens to us whenever we ask any- 
thing in accordance with His will; and if we 
know He listens, we know we obtain the requests 
we have made.” And so the law of the unreaped 
corner blesses even the dark mystery of death, of 
that portion of the field which men have rightly 
named “God’s Acre.” Heaven will be just God’s 
last big surprise Who has all along been surpris- 
ing us with the blessings of goodness. If we 
know, and we do know, that He hears us, we can 
leave the corners unreaped in perfect peace of 
mind. “Thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, 
neither shalt thou gather the fallen fruit of thy 
vineyard ; thou shalt leave them.” Yes, said Jesus, 
for My Father is the husbandman. 


VI: A MOONLIGHT SONATA 


Precious things put forth by the moon. 
—The Requiem of Moses. 


There is a psalm rich in experience and fra- 
grant with grace which says, The moon shall not 
smite thee by night. But this man who had 
passed through the wilderness can say more than 
that. ven as he goes down into the valley of 
the last shadow it is illumined for him not only 
by the light of many suns and steadfast stars, by 
whose shining he had taken bearings for his 
pilgrim company across the desert, but it is also 
lit by the suffusion of mellow moonbeams. If he 
has found in life that there are “precious fruits 
brought forth by the sun,” he has learned also 
that ‘there are “precious things of the growth of 
the moons”; and for these, not less than for those 
others, he stirs up his soul, in one last song, to 
bless the Lord. The music of life for him has had 
many delirious passages, aflame with the fires of 
a passionate soul, a-throb with the march of a 
mighty purpose: but, he says, they have missed 
something of its sweetest melody whose life-score 


contains no Moonlight Sonata. 
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I think that a knowledge of the precious things 
of the growth of the moons is one of the gifts of 
advancing years. In childhood the moon is merely 
something to cry for, proverbially inaccessible and 
unrelated to our strivings or our tears. But 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale 


—and long before then, for those who have eyes 
to see. We wonder that we ever cried for the 
moon, seeing that we have it, the pulse and pull 
of the great tides being her work and one of her 
gifts to us. The precious things can never be 
put into the hands of infants, but they are part of 
the coin with which the years pay for the things 
that they have taken from us. The very ebb and 
flow of that which draws from out the boundless 
deep is an evidence of our debt to the movements 
of the silent moon. It is “the moon and the 
stars which Thou hast ordained,” which comforts 
the heart of the grown man, and shames him into 
fresh courage and trust. 

It is easy to believe in the beneficence of the 
sun, and to recognize our immediate debt to that 
giver of warmth and light. The benign influences 
of the moon are subtler, and require greater ex- 
perience to appreciate them. We come to under- 
stand that God’s work does not cease at sundown, 
that He is not content with giving us blessings of 
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the day, but that when we are thinking, “That’s 
the end of it, now,” lo, a new blessing rises upon 
us, something different from those of the day, 
but even more exquisite. It is these things to 
which we have no right, these extra blessings, the 
reserves of God’s goodness, that break us down. 
It is when the Good Samaritan, having done all 
for us in our low estate, on the morrow takes out 
the two pence, that His goodness almost over- 
powers us. We have done our day’s work, tried 
to do it faithfully, and have lain down, discour- 
aged perhaps, certainly in the dark; and we wake 
to find that it is no longer dark, but that the moon 
has made everything bright again. The sun had 
set upon us, and we thought that the day was 
done; but a new, and calmer, and more bewitching 
light has risen upon us. We had thought there 
were twelve hours in the day, and then came night. 
But we discover that we have a twenty-four hours’ 
God; that there are revelations of the night as 
well as blessings of the day. There are precious 
things put forth by the moon as well as precious 
things of the fruits of the sun. 

In this dying man’s song of thankful remem- 
brance there is suggestive differentiation in the 
choice of language between “things of the fruits 
of the sunj’ and “things thrust forth by the 
moons,” as if there were a natural ease and in- 
evitability about the springing up of the fruits 
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of the brighter orb, whereas there is labour of 
pain and patience about those blessings which 
have ripened in the night-time. These are crea- 
tures of slower, more gradual growth. Many 
moons have gone to their making, unlike those 
other fruits which seem to have yielded to the 
kiss of the sun in one long summer day. We all 
surrender naturally to geniality and kindliness, 
save those whose hearts are smitten with blight. 
Light and warmth bring forth the best in us, as 
spontaneously as the balmy sunshine brings forth 
the hidden beauty of the earth. But there is a 
colder, ghostlier light which sometimes does what 
the sunshine was powerless to effect. I was 
summoned lately to come with haste and watch 
the night-blooming Cereus burst into flower. 
It is a plant as uninviting as a cactus, and with 
as little promise of beauty about its prickly and 
forbidding stem. But eyes of wonder watch to 
see this unpromising plant unfold a marvellous 
wax-like flower, opening its graceful petals in a 
burst of rare beauty which will have passed be- 
fore morning. And those who behold this secret 
of the night admire it with much exclamation 
and rejoicing. For the night which hides one 
sun brings out many stars; and the darkness 
which shuts up most flowers brings out a few, but 
those few are most rare and wonderful. That 
which the sunshine of the brightest day has failed 
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to reveal becomes a precious thing put forth by 
the moon. For God works twenty-four hours in 
the day to give some souls a chance of flowering. 
And who shall say which are the more precious 
—the fruits of the sun or the things thrust forth 
by the moon? 

The experience of the man who could say sucha 
true thing as this, and say it so exquisitely, must 
have been that of most of us in one form or 
another. 

For example, who has not experienced it intel- 
lectually? A problem has baffled you for the 
greater part of the working day. You have turned 
on it the most brilliant sunlight of your mind; 
but it has brought forth nothing in the way of 
solution. You lie down in bewilderment, unen- 
lightened. And how often does it come to pass 
that “He giveth unto His beloved in sleep,” so 
that, either our brain is clearer when we wake, 
and the problem does not seem quite as hopeless 
as it did overnight, or else the subconscious self 
has been at work, so that by the morning you 
discover with pleasant surprise that precious 
things have been put forth by the moon, which all 
the application of the most brilliant light of in- 
tellect had failed to elicit during the day. 

Or it may be that the light of knowledge blinds 
us just because it is so dazzling. We cannot 
understand a thing at first hand. But let it come 
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to us filtered through the mind of another, and 
how comprehensible it immediately becomes. 
The borrowed light serves us better than the more 
direct beam. There are precious fruits brought 
forth by the intellectual suns shining in their 
brilliance: but the lesser lights have a power just 
as real, although exerted in a quieter way. 

The truth is still more striking in the region of 
the emotions. There is a love that is hot and 
fierce, and, especially where there is no deepness 
of earth, it brings forth at once an eager response. 
But when the noontide passion has spent its force, 
and the vehement flame of the high sun has died, 
the light of a whole world does not die with the 
setting sun. There are precious things put forth 
by the moon, not so brilliant, perhaps, not so 
highly coloured nor so heavily scented, but mel- 
lower and serener. There is love and under- 
standing and sympathy that is the gift of long 
years and much experience; and though it has 
not the dazzle of youth, nor its glamour, it is 
gracious, and softer, and more abiding. And the 
heart that was beginning to think that it had been 
cheated out of life’s dearest prize, turns with 
uplifted face to the Giver of all, with a benison 
for the precious things put forth by the moon 
when the day seemed dead. 


The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
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and the very serenity of her regard is due to the 
passing of other and fiercer lights and more 
clamorous noises. It is the very fact of bareness 
which gives its peculiar tenderness to the moon- 
light sonatas of life. A symphony requires the 
pomp and circumstance of numbers and various 
instruments; but a sonata is ‘‘a tune intended for 
a solo instrument,” and the spinet melody played 
by one who sits at a western window lingers longer 
than the blare of the most assertive orchestra. 
When you have exchanged your Swinburne for 
your Wordsworth it means that you are beginning 
to discover the precious things which are only 
the growth of mellow moons. The stream of life 
may be flowing less boisterously, but it is also 
less turgid and muddy, and a fitter mirror for 
the stars. 

There was much comment in the press lately on 
the phenomenon of a rainbow spanning Loch 
Lomond by moonlight. The heart of a poet may 
leap up when he beholds a daylight rainbow in the 
sky, but it is the moonlight rainbow which calls 
for special notice. It appeared at the anniversary 
of the gathering of many precious things, harvests 
of the Red Reaper as well as of the autumn fields, 
and gave fresh meaning to the Highland belief 
that there is nothing like the light of the harvest 
moon for ripening the sheaves when the sickle 
has been thrust in deep. And if these past years 
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have taught us anything, they have brought home 
to us the lesson of the reaping-machines we see 
at work in the September fields, which bind while 
they cut. We come closer to those we love 
through the sharp shearing of sorrow and loss. 
We who still remain discover our growing need 
of one another. And 


Full lasting is the song, though he, 
The singer, passes: lasting too, 
For souls not lent in usury, 

The rapture of the forward view. 


And, forasmuch as the chief end of man is just 
the knowledge of Him who is altogether Love, 
there are precious things put forth by the moon 
for us in our spiritual experience also. There 
are some who, either because of a cloud of sin, 
or a mist of tears, or a mountain of unbelief, 
cannot obtain for themselves one immediate and 
direct glimpse of the Sun of Righteousness. But 
Almighty Love is not therefore at the end of His 
resources. He has not only made the greater 
light to rule the day; He has a lesser light for 
the comfort and guidance of the night. Over and 
over again one comes across those who cannot 
make a direct approach for themselves to spiritual 
truth and understanding. They have neither the 
eagle wing nor the eagle eye, and cannot look 
straight at the sun. The glory of God who can 
bear? but we see it in the face of Jesus Christ. 
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And what God Almighty does through His Son, 
He is ever doing through the ministry of those 
who hold their faces sunward. These moons of 
God not only catch the heavenly radiance for 
themselves, but they reflect something of its glory 
for others who, seeing them, dwell not altogether 
in unlightened darkness. 


Through such souls alone, 

God stooping shows sufficient of His light 

For us i’ the dark to rise by. 
There are those who can make for themselves the 
immediate, mystical approach to God, and theirs 
are the precious things of the fruits of the sun. 
But for many among us divine truth has to be 
mediated. If such lives are to be redeemed from 
darkness at all, they must have a reflected light. 
And it is a dark, dark night when there is no 
moon. When will the moon be up? the belated 
travellers ask. When will the moon be up? There 
are many more than you think who are living their 
lives by the light of your faith and mine. Moon- 
light is a poor substitute for sunlight, but it is 
all that some will have to light them home. When. 
will the moon be up? 

I think that most of us have laid up not a 
few treasures, fruits matured by borrowed light, 
precious things of the growth of the moons. We 
could not see their glory directly for ourselves, 
but we understood them, and appreciated them, 
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and came to prize them, in the light of some poet 
whose face had been sunward, or some saint 
radiating from his furnace the glow of the Fourth. 
The glory of the day is the sun, and those who 
walk in the day rejoice in the giver of light. But 
there are many compelled to make forced marches 
by night, when the sun is hid; and these look to 
lesser sources of light and guidance, rejoicing in 
the faith and comforted by the glow of frail human 
moons, who in themselves are barren, lifeless 
things, extinct volcanoes, mountains of inanition, 
but who have the glory of the moon because they 
can pass on the gift of light which they themselves 
receive. There is nothing more dead than a 
moon which has ceased to reflect the great light. 
If the earth be suffered to come between her and 
the sun, there is a great eclipse. And soa human 
life is worthy and luminous only so long as it 
keeps itself in the love of God. It waxes or wanes 
according to the degree in which it looks Godward. 
When it ceases to reflect the glory of God its own 
gifts and glory fade, and its usefulness to man is 
at an end. 

That is how God’s kingdom comes. There is 
no dazzling flash, no trumpet blast, “Lo, here! 
Lo, there!” It comes without observation, as 
gradually as the spring-time; comes as the twi- 
light of dawn breaking unheralded over an awak- 
ening earth. The moon is a mass of spent force, 
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of resolved convulsions, of extinct fires. So when 
we cease from inward struggle and passion, and 
set ourselves quietly to see the face of God, we 
are beginning to fulfil His will for us. We be- 
come bringers of light; we exert mysterious 
powers in the ebb and flow of the surging sea 
of human life; and so we justify our existence and 
bring glory to Him who set us to redeem the 
darkness of the night. By the light that we 
share, as much as by the direct radiance that we 
receive, the glory of God is revealed, and the 
kingdom of our Lord advanced; that kingdom 
which shall 


stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 


VII: THE CHARTER OF THE SECOND-RATE 


It is a fact full of suggestion that the man of 
the moment should be a Pharaoh who has been 
coffined in Egypt for thirty-two centuries. It 
makes the turn of one of our little years seem a 
very trifling event. Well may we, frail creatures 
of a day, bow our heads in worship before Him 
who is without beginning of days or end of years. 
The eyes of the world have been turned toward 
that narrow Nile valley between Cairo and As- 
suan, which was for thousands of years the site 
of an ancient and high civilization. Along the 
banks of the Nile marched a long file of kings and 
queens—Mena, Cheops, Amenhotep, Rameses, 
Ptolemy. 


Long ago in Egypt the strange kings were waking: 
Sunshine and sunset and the midday sun, 

Rain, and the bird’s voice were theirs for the taking ; 
They lived, and we live—and Life’s not done. 


And now, king after king, queen after queen, 
they are being tracked to their tombs in the heart 
of the lonely sandstone mountains. Our eyes can 
look upon Seti in his eternal sleep, and royal 
Rameses does not waken with the tramp of curious 
feet. 
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More appealing to the imagination than the 
magnificent carved gilt couches, or the beds inlaid 
with ivory and beautiful stones, or the boxes ex- 
quisitely fashioned of ebony, full of jewels, or the 
richly embroidered royal robes, golden sandals, 
and cleverly painted hunting scenes; more might- 
ily moving than the State throne—“probably one 
of the most beautiful objects of art ever dis- 
covered,” or the musical instruments tinkling out 
their ghostly tones after the unbroken silence of 
the sealed centuries, or the boxes of papyrus 
which may tell us what the ages have longed to 
know, is a bouquet of flowers, 3270 years old, 
with the petals intact lying in the tomb. What 
broken-hearted woman left it there, wet with her 
tears and kisses—left it, and with it left the 
dreams and ambitions and hopes of a life, never 
to flower again? ‘We all do fade as a leaf.” 
Flowers for remembrance, even when the love 
which plucked them has long since known sur- 
cease of sorrow. Some woman had wept for 
Tut-ankh-Amen; and her unforgetting love is 
unforgotten, and stands revealed amid the silted 
desert sands and the undisturbed dust of the ages. 


Long ago, in Egypt, the strange kings grew older: 
Year in and year out, and the spring’s allures, 

All these they knew, and ere their hearts grew colder, 
They loved, and we love—and Love endures. 
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Far away, in Egypt, the strange kings lie sleeping: 
Rising and falling the old Nile flows ; ; 
Through seed-time and growing and the time for reaping 
They wait, and we wait—for what, on 

WAR 


Yes, perhaps, if you leave it there. But now 
comes in God’s romance. On the pulsing waters 
of old Nile there floated a little ark of bulrushes; 
and there came down to the river to bathe one 
of those old-time princesses, a woman with the 
undying curiosity of her sex, and she wondered 
what was in that ark. And one of her companions 
fished it out, where it bobbed among the flags 
by the river’s edge, and they soon knew. “The 
child cried”; and the tears of that babe shook 
the empire of the Pharaohs. And there was a 
cute little Jewess, and the allayed pangs of a 
royal woman’s mother-heart, determined to have 
a son whom she could call her own. And what- 
ever happens in the years to come, the name and 
fame of Moses, who withstood to his face that 
Pharaoh whose might and pomp even in the dust 
of death awakes our wonder after all these centu- 
ries, will never grow less. They may find one 
after another the tombs of the Pharaohs, but they 
will never find the sepulchre of Moses, for there 
was no grave in all the world that could contain 
him. 

Remembering all that, there is a statement in 
the Hexateuch which takes an unexpected turn. 
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“There hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel 
like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to 
face; in all the signs and the wonders, which 
the Lord sent him to do in the land of Egypt, to 
Pharaoh, and to all his servants, and to all his 
land; and in all the mighty hand, and in all the 
great terror, which Moses wrought in the sight 
of all Israel. Now it came to pass after the death 
of Moses the servant of the Lord, that the Lord 
spake unto Joshua the son of Nun, Moses’ min- 
ister, saying, Moses my servant is dead; now 
therefore arise.” The world sweeps on, and God’s 
work goes on, even without Moses. ‘Moses my 
servant is dead.” The rest of history might well 
appear to be an anticlimax. ‘Moses my servant 
is dead”; nothing now remains but for some one 
to write his biography. With a quietness and 
confidence and an unswerving purpose, which 
must have made Joshua realize that the history 
of the world was truly in God’s hands, the word 
came to him to go right ahead and do something 
which even Moses had not been able to do. 
“Moses my servant is dead; now therefore arise, 
go over this Jordan, thou, and all this people, 
unto the land which I do give te them, even to 
the children of Israel.” It was the charter of the 
second-rate man. It was the divine proclamation 
to the world that God can carry out His plans 
even when the big men have disappeared. 
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We have been told often enough that the age 
of great men is past, that neither in Church nor 
in State are there the leaders to compare with the 
men of old. “Moses is dead.” So be it. It is 
probably all true enough. But read on. This 
Book is not the book of Moses, but the Book of 
God. ‘Moses my servant is dead; now therefore 
arise, go over this Jordan, thou.” I am not sur- 
prised that Joshua required special encourage- 
ment; that three times over in one chapter he had 
to be told to “be strong and of a good courage.” 
But he went on, he and the people under him— 
and they got over this Jordan and entered upon 
their great heritage. 

“Moses is dead’—Moses who staggered 
Pharaoh and outwitted all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. Behind us all lies a great and glorious 
past. The close of the Book of Deuteronomy is 
like the end of one epoch, and the opening of 
the Book of Joshua is like the beginning of an- 
other. We know what the past has held, and in 
view of what we have lost we need all the encour- 
agement we can get to enter upon the almost in- 
surmountable tasks which confront us. If it took . 
the great men of old all their time to accomplish 
what they did, how are we lesser men going to fare 
in the far more difficult problems we are facing 
now? And just because God was in this thing, 
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there came to Joshua right out of the most de- 
pressing thought that could visit him, the sum- 
mons to arise and be doing. ‘Moses is dead”— 
and before the fateful words have time to sap his 
energy or dim his eye or paralyze his mind, there 
springs out of them the call to a forward move- 
ment, “now therefore arise, go over Jordan, thou, 
and all this people.” 

A Cabinet Minister was telling us lately that if 
we realized the situation which confronts us all in 
Europe we should not be able to sleep. I believe 
it. I also believe that if Joshua and the people un- 
der him had realized all that would befall them 
once they crossed the Jordan, they would not 
have taken one step. But this Book is the story 
of people who never crossed their Rubicons or 
Jordans alone. From Genesis to Revelation you 
have the story of people who did impossible things 
through the might of the Unseen Helper who went 
before them. As Florence Cortis-Stanford puts 
it: 

You cannot see Him? No? 
Yet lo! 
The blue sea-water laughs and croons 


And dances in an ecstasy of light, 
Straining to catch a shadow of His might. 


You cannot hear Him? No? 
But lo! 
The lazy wind still wanders by 
All heavy with the fragrance of His breath 
Who stands e’en now betwixt thy soul and death. 
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You do not know Him? No? 
Yet lo! 
Your restless eyes all weary seek 
And fain, so fain, at peace would be. 
Hold fast thy longing—fast! for that is He. 

Notice that the narrative does not say that 
Joshua is going to be a second Moses, for he 
wasn’t. It says quite frankly, “There hath not 
arisen a prophet since like unto Moses.” Joshua 
was just going to be Joshua. But then God was 
still going to be God: that is what the Bible does 
say. And I am not at all perturbed when I hear 
the reiterated assertion that there is no “man of 
the moment” either in Church or in State. I 
think that perhaps we have been putting too much 
confidence in men of the moment and not enough 
trust in the God of the eternities. Joshua learned 
that Moses was dead, but that God was not dead. 
“As I was with Moses, so will I be with thee: 
I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. Be strong 
and of a good courage.” If the Presence walks 
at our side, nothing else matters. 

And look at the spaciousness of the life that is 
content to be led forth by God into the unknown. 
“From the wilderness, and this Lebanon, even 
unto the great river, the river Euphrates, all the 
land of the Hittites, and unto the great sea toward 
the going down of the sun, shall be your border.” 
Great river, great sea—there is a spaciousness 
which comes into the life that is content to be led 
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of God. Those people who went forward with 
God were to possess a land which was bordered 
only by the great sea toward the going down of the 
sun. Isn’t it Life and its conquest? Onward 
with God toward the brightening west, till in the 
great ocean of His love we lose ourselves in heaven 
above. But all through it is courage, courage, 
courage; go in and possess. Difficulties—yes. 
Dangers—yes. Weariness—yes. But certain 
possession and the sea of God’s love to bound 
and border us. 

The most critical time in the life of the first 
disciples was that night when their Lord was 
leaving them, and they were going forth into a 
dark and difficult unknown, the world’s blackest 
hour. And Jesus said to them, as they were all 
thinking of the long, lonely road that stretched 
out before them, which they must tread. “I 
am the Way.” He did not say, “I am the Goal.” 
There would have been truth in such a statement, 
but not comfort. On which great distinction the 
spiritual genius of Alice Meynell has seized and 


clung. 
Thou art the Way. 
Hadst Thou been nothing but the goal, 
T cannot say 
If Thou hadst ever met my soul. 


I cannot see— 

I, child of process—if there lies 
An end for me, 

Full of repose, full of replies. 
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Pll not reproach 

The road that winds, my feet that err. 
Access, approach 

Art Thou, time, way, and wayfarer. 


“Moses my servant is dead; now therefore arise” 
because Christ lives. 


VIII: A FAIR QUESTION 


What mean ye? 
—Joshua iv. 6. 


Joshua evidently realized that children would 
be true to type all the world over, and that it 
would not be long before they were asking ques- 
tions. And notice that he was particularly anx- 
ious that they should not be put off with an 
evasive answer. He suggests a form of reply as 
precise and careful as if it were evidence to be 
submitted to a Royal Commission. We are 
gradually coming to see that the worst possible 
way of answering the children’s “awkward ques- 
tions” is with awkward answers, much less with 
untruths. Children to-day know quite well that 
“Daddy’s too busy” means that Daddy doesn’t 
know. 

Especially in a question affecting their religious 
desires and instincts Joshua calls for a clear and 
unhesitating answer. “What mean ye by these 
stones?” It would never do to say, “Darling, 
I haven’t the faintest idea. Look where you're 
going.” “But, Mummie, they must mean some- 
thing.” “Hasn’t Mummie told her little girl that 


she mustn’t keep asking questions?’ You must 
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not do that, Joshua said to the parents of his day, 
Still less must you say, “Oh, those funny stones 
were left there by a builder-man, who was going 
to build a bridge, and then he changed his mind. 
Now, run along, and see who'll find the first rose 
of Sharon. There’s a clever girl!’ Yes, a great 
deal too clever for a parent who has herself for- 
gotten the tremendous meaning of those stones. 

Let us restore the simple Hebrew idiom in 
Joshua’s earnest injunction. “When your chil- 
dren ask to-morrow,” he said, “you must have an 
answer for them.” For to-morrow will soon be 
here; to-morrow with its hopes and fears, with its 
wistful memories and fond ambitions, to-morrow 
with its special temptations and peculiar difficul- 
ties. Not to-day, perhaps, do they feel the sense 
of wonder or of need; but to-morrow they will 
want to know. When life begins to take on a 
sterner aspect, and your children become conscious 
of expanding powers within, and of imperious 
calls; when they feel for the first time, as you 
have so often felt, the unceasing ache at the 
heart of things, the never-absent hint of tears in 
all things human, the wondrous thrill that hushes 
the spirit to silent adoration in those too rare 
moments of vision when “we feel that we are 
greater than we know” ; to-morrow they will want 
to know what has helped your soul in its testing 
hours, from what secret springs you have kept 
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faith alive. These religious rites and sacred em- 
blems will suddenly engage the attention of your 
children, and they will want to know if they can 
hold for them also any deeper meaning. Why 
are these things here? What mean ye by them? 
Have they any meaning at all to-day? Why do 
you still preserve them? Happy, said Joshua, 
the child who hears from the lips of his own par- 
ents the story of God’s grace in a day of stress; 
how here the dark waters were cloven while the 
ark of God’s faithful covenant passed, and a way 
was found through the flood that threatened to 
bar all progress. The memorial stones were taken 
from the very middle of the bed of the river, 
where the waters should have been deepest and 
darkest. What mean ye? To put a meaning into 
sorrow; to put a meaning into struggle; to put a 
meaning into that which baffled and bewildered 
and seemed to hinder; to put a meaning into life 
—that is, to put God into life—this is the greatest 
thing you can do for your child. “What mean ye 
by these stones?” These, my boy, were the stones 
which love refused to turn into bread, because 
there is a hunger of the soul which must first be 
fed; and so they became stepping-stones to a 
higher knowledge of the things by which men live 
and conquer. ‘These stones of stumbling were 
turned into the chief corner-stones in the fabric 
of faith; and there they remain as witnesses to 
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the truth that all things work together for good 
to them that love God. 

There are times when the deeper meaning of 
even well-known customs comes home to us with 
a surge of emotion; when the grasp of a hand is 
able to express the thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears, and in saying the old form, ‘‘Good-bye,” we 
realize what it was at the first time of saying—a 
prayer of committal to Him who knows no parting 
and farewell. One the less regrets the temporary 
eclipse of the dignified word of parting by the 
prevalent exclamation, “Cheer-o!” because even 
in our slang we are bearing witness to the inescap- 
able Christ, of whose favourite form of salutation 
to His friends it is a striking reproduction. Even 
the schoolboy, shouting a last “So long!” across 
the lazily widening space that is separating him 
for a while from his chum, is, though he probably 
does not know it, but slightly corrupting the 
“Shalom” of the Nazareth Schoolboy whose greet- 
ing ever brought something of His own peculiar 
peace to those to whom it was given. For, as 
He reminded His friends when He was saying- 
the familiar word for the last time of parting, 
even His “Good-bye” was not the perfunctory 
thing it is with so many. “Not as the world 
gives it do I say ‘Shalom.’” Yes, said Joshua, 
the children are quite right, the very stones cry 
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out; they are full of meaning. But can we read 
the sermons? 

To sprinkle water, sanctified with the Word 
and prayer, upon the face of innocence, is to do 
one of those things in which the soul of man re- 
cords its protest against the tyranny of material- 
ism and flings its challenge in the face of fate. 
Here is something which young motherhood will 
lay up, like Mary, in her heart, against that day 
of the piercing sword; here is a spectacle which 
can make old age sing Nunc dinuttis with some- 
thing of Simeon’s secret peace. To make a meal 
with memory out of broken bread and poured- 
out wine, setting apart the elements that they may 
speak to us of elemental things, is to have a sacra- 
ment of grace. In such an act God stoops again to 
comfort and reassure the soul of man, so that love 
can smile in the face of the unknown future, fear- 
ing no evil, because it has the witness of the well- 
known past. What mean ye by these simple rites? 
How can we find words for the telling? 


How should I tell or how can ye receive it, 
How, till He bringeth you where I have been? 


And yet even to the dullest something of the 
meaning is plain. 

The question would be sure to be asked, Joshua 
felt; and he recognised that it was a fair question, 
calling for a considered answer. “Be ready al- 
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ways to give an answer to every man that asketh 
you a reason of the hope that is in you.” St. 
Peter, like Joshua, was an eminently practical 
man. He felt not only that the man of the world 
would expect the man of faith to have a firmer 
hold of God than he had himself, but also that he 
should be eager and glad and ready to impart the 
secret. One can imagine a South Sea Islander 
asking the meaning of those strange red pillar- 
boxes, standing like scattered sentinels about our 
streets. And we would be ready with our 
answer. We would explain that -much of life 
—much of the best of life—consists in correspon- 
dence with the unseen; that closer than the acci- 
dent of physical proximity brings us to our neigh- 
bour in the street, do love and friendship and 
common interests bind us to one whom, not see- 
ing very often, we love; that the intervention of 
time and space cannot sunder souls; and that those 
stout little red boxes are our allies in our defiance 
of destiny to sunder us; that by getting into the 
right kind of relation to the powers that be, the 
whole resources of the king. himself and his 
mighty men are ours, the whole resources of the 
empire, the complete machinery of foreign gov- 
ernments is at our service, to carry our little mis- 
sives by land and sea and air. We know quite 
well what we mean, and are ready to give an 
answer in some such terms as these. 
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What of the evidences which still subsist among 
us that we, or at any rate our fathers, knew that 
life was a poor thing indeed without the con- 
tinual commerce with the Unseen? What do we 
mean by the various exercises of religion whose 
relics at least are still to be found among us, fa- 
miliar enough commonplaces of life? Are we 
ready with the same confident answer when they 
ask us? Do we know whom we have believed, 
and are we persuaded? The questioners will learn 
a lot from the tones in which we answer. “What 
you are speaks so loud that I can’t hear what you 
say.” Do they catch our answer? And does it 
impress them, or carry conviction? Or is there 
an accent of uncertainty, a note of hesitation? 

What mean ye? And when they ask that ques- 
tion they at least pay us the compliment of infer- 
ring that our religion does mean something to 
us. They feel that it must mean something, and 
they invite us to make our meaning plain. The 
demand is a reasonable one. And it is as we seek 
to answer such a searching question that we begin 
to ask ourselves whether it means enough, and 
whether it should not have a profounder meaning 
than it has hitherto had. 

Many years ago the late Marquis of Salisbury, 
who had a most remarkable political prescience 
and flair for grasping a situation, warned us that 
the danger to Europe would arise from the dying 
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nations. How amply has his prognostication been 
fulfilled in our own day! It is not from the 
healthy, self-managing peoples that the trouble 
has broken forth, but from those little states, 
whose names were scarcely known to us, and the 
determining of whose exact position on the map 
sends us to our atlas. And so from the unhealthy 
to the healthy, from the weak to the strong, the 
contamination of trouble and disaster has spread. 
The same law holds good even more strikingly 
and disastrously in the spiritual complex. It is 
a dying faith that is ever the menace of the 
world’s spiritual health. When spiritual convic- 
tion is so strong that Christendom is “rent by a 
diphthong,” or shaken by the indignation of an 
Erfurt miner’s son, or the Church of England is 
bled white through losing a Wesley, or the Church 
of Scotland is rent by a Disruption, though we 
may regret the necessity or even the occurrence of 
such upheavals, we know at least that the spiritual 
pulse is beating strong. It is when faith is lan- 
guid and love is cold, when we do not seem to 
mean very much by our religious profession, and 
give the impression that we care less; it is when a 
nation is unable to give a clear, straight answer 
like that of Joshua to the question, What mean 
ye? that there is danger in sight, danger to the 
home-life, danger to the respect that is due from 
the taught to the teacher, danger to the stability 
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of the social fabric, danger to the laws of the land, 
danger to the restraints of morality and even of 
common decency, as well as danger to the honour 
and the glory of Almighty God. 

“You only have I known of all the families of 
the earth,” God said through His prophet to the 
people of Israel. “You only have I known of 
all the families of the earth—therefore I will give 
you preferential treatment’? Not so. “You 
only have I known of all the families of the earth, 
therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities.” 
The greatness of their privilege was the measure 
of their guilt and the extent of their punishment. 
If men play fast and loose with the principles of 
righteousness condign punishment follows. It has 
been pointed out that it is a very shallow reading 
of history to speak as if the Great War was un- 
worthy even of heathen nations. “The Great War 
would have been impossible among heathen na- 
tions. Such a war was only possible among 
Christian nations—nations that had reaped im- 
mense benefits from Christianity, but had at the 
same time repudiated their obligations to it.” 

What do we mean, now that we have stopped to 
think about it? Do we mean to play for ever with 
God and all the sacred things of life, insulting 
and degrading the very soul of us? Are our 
children to find out all too soon that we mean little 
or nothing by our profession of faith? Do we 
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mean for ever to put everything first in our 
thoughts and in our lives but the claims of God 
and the promptings of our own better nature? 
Do we really mean to treat religion only as a 
pastime during life, and hope to find in it a fire- 
escape at the end? 

The woman whose ione and dangerous expedi- 
tion of rescue for another in the Tirah hill coun- 
try has thrilled the world, gave the secret of her 
life and her strength and her salvation in the 
motto of her martyred missionary husband: “If 
the service of God is worth anything, it is worth 
everything.” We can understand heroic deeds 
being done in the inspiration of that conviction. 
We can comprehend how one hundred and twenty 
praying men and women went forth from an 
upper room in Jerusalem to “turn the world up- 
side down,” on the admission of their opponents. 
“If the service of God is worth anything, it is 
worth everything.” That is what life means. 
That is what faith means. That is what we must 
convince our children we mean. More we cannot 
mean: less we dare not. 

In the hills north-west of Ottawa 2TOWS a ro- 
mantic, light, purple-red flower which is called 
fireweed, because it is the first vegetation to 
spring up in the prairie after a fire has passed 
over. When the scorching fires burn themselves 
out in Europe there will be flowers which could, 
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only have grown in ground so tragically prepared. 
“O God, settle this cruel warfare, and send us back 
to our homes, to our God-given purpose of win- 
ning men to Jesus Christ.” So prayed General 
“Stonewall” Jackson, with war-sharpened vision 
of the chief end of man. War passes, but peace 
tarries because there is no largeness of vision. 
We do not mean enough. When we do we shall 
no longer fear that the State will suffer because 
of the party. We shall no longer be timid and 
hesitant about healing the rents in the body of 
Christ, which is His Church. We shall realize 
that “He that hath the bride is the Bridegroom” ; 
that she is held in no dead clutch but in a living 
clasp. We shall not suffer the dead hand of the 
past to be heavier than the prompting of the living 
will, nor law to usurp the rights of love. Then 
shall we be able to answer them without blush- 
ing when they ask in time to come, saying, “What 
mean ye?” 


IX: THE BLIND GIANT’S PRAYER 


Suffer me that I may feel the pillars where- 
upon the house standeth, that I may lean upon 
them. —Judges xvi. 26. 


There is a well-known picture in which this 
familiar scene is portrayed. Samson in the fore- 
ground is making two enormous veined marble 
pillars come crashing to the ground, bringing down 
in their fall a marvellous medley of architectural 
impossibilities, the pillars and arches being of a 
style which did not come into existence for cen- 
turies after Samson’s time. The only thing that 
is really damaged in that presentation is the 
artist’s reputation for sanity and sense. When 
you look at that picture, or see it represented on 
the stage, it at once offends your reason. The 
thing is perfectly ridiculous: no living man, of the 
most prodigious physical strength, could shake a 
marble column one hair’s-breadth from the plumb. 
You know that; and instinctively your reason re- 
sents, if it does not entirely reject, the presenta- 
tion. Truly the Hebrew Scriptures have oft been 
wounded in the house of their friends, until those 
exquisite stories, which tell of the romance of 


souls that trusted God, and of lives which were 
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given into His keeping, have become to us tales 
which one would hesitate to tell to children as 
classic examples of the way in which God deals 
with man. Yet such they are. 

In order to get at the truth and the beauty of 
the Old Testament one has often to do what has 
sometimes to be done in old buildings—to clear 
away the plaster and stucco and rubbish where- 
with tasteless and ignorant hands have overlaid 
the original beauty of form and outline and design 
which came from the brain of the old artist, or 
sculptor, or architect. Fortunately God does not 
bind us to the folly of so many of His worshippers. 
And, in the story of Samson’s death, nothing is 
here for intellectual or artistic tears, nothing to 
strain our sense of truth or probability, nothing 
that will not call forth our adoring wonder at Him 
who maketh even the wrath of man to praise Him, 
and who is ever infinite in mercy to the penitent 
sinner, and good to those who seek His face in 
prayer. There is no reason why we should leave 
the story of Samson to the musical genius and the 
sympathetic interpretation of a Camille Saint- 
Saéns, no reason why his story should not pro- 
vide reflection for the sanctuary as much as in- 
spiration for the libretto. 

The story is of a part with ancient barbarities. 
The Philistines, on the feast of Dagon their god, 
bring Samson, their inveterate foe, now at length 
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delivered into their power, in fetters to their 
temple, with laughter and rhythmic hand-clapping, 
and the sing of an improvised doggerel—all as 
one may hear to-day and witness on a festival in 
the unchanging East. With feats of buffoonery 
they compel Samson to entertain them; and when 
they have tired him out they let him slip almost 
unnoticed to lean against the pillars of the house, 
little dreaming that he is about to show them a 
feat which will give them scant entertainment. 

In a story of such dramatic power it is well to 
have the picture of what actually happened clearly 
in the mind’s eye. And the first thing that most 
readers must do is to forget whatever they may 
have seen upon the stage of the theatre or upon 
the canvas of the artist. 

There was a vast concourse of men and women 
upon the roof of the house—three thousand is the 
number given, but that need not be pressed, as it 
is customary in the East to express in a good big 
round figure a crowd whose dimensions are more 
than usually large. Moreover, probably as many 
would be crushed to death in the consequent panic 
and stampede as in the actual collapse of the roof. 
The house itself was also full of men and women, 
the Philistine nobility. That pathetic blind figure 
is giving his entertainment in the open air. On 
the roof of the large deep portico is gathered the 
crowd of common people, the “galleryites,” while 
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in the portico itself, shaded from the sun’s glare 
and yet in the cool of the open air, were the lords 
of the Philistines and their satellites and harems. 

How would that portico be supported? Obvi- 
ously by two or more stout pillars, whose removal 
would bring the laden roof crashing down upon 
those who stood beneath it. The greatest weight 
of the crowd would be in front, pressing forward 
to miss nothing of the fun. And what exactly 
did Samson do? The last touch in restoring sanity 
and comprehension to the depicting of this old 
story has within recent years been furnished, not 
by the pen of the scholar, but by the spade of the 
workman. Professor Stewart Macalister, exca- 
vating at Gezer, in a stratum some three hundred 
years older than the time of Samson, found a 
building which answered the required conditions 
of the story toa remarkable extent. “That it was 
a temple of some sort was indicated by religious 
emblems found within its precincts, and by a 
waste-pit full of sheep bones, apparently those of 
sacrificial victims. The building was much ruined, 
only the foundations remaining; but enough was 
left to enable us to restore it with a considerable 
degree of probability.” The column bases, the 
essential architectural element, remain. These 
are roughly flattened on the upper surface, but are 
not prepared by chiselling for carrying worked 
pillars of stone at all. “Anything resembling 
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stone pillars or pillar drums are of the rarest 
possible occurrence. It is, in fact, certain that 
these bases were meant for the support, not of 
stone pillars, but of vertical posts of wood, like 
the cedar pillars of Solomon’s house (1 Kings 
vii. 2), and were intended to prevent their com- 
paratively narrow ends from sinking down into 
the ground under the pressure of whatever weight 
they had to bear.” 

And now the picture of Samson’s deathless feat 
in death is complete, and the simple narrative of 
the Bible, which never gave any warrant for the 
monstrous conceptions of modern artists, stands 
illumined and confirmed. “He took hold of the 
two pillars and leaned upon them. And he bowed 
himself with all his might, and the house fell.” 
What happened was that Samson, with one last 
output of that great strength which he had so 
often misused, jerked the wooden uprights out 
of their stone sockets, and slid them out. The two 
middle supports gone, the remainder were unable 
to carry the enormous strain suddenly put upon 
them. The sport of the Philistines was over. 
The man whom they had feared in his life spread 
greater terror in his death. Their Philistine 
laughter and the wayward Hebrew’s prayer to 
Jehovah were alike quenched in the shrieks and 
the silence of death. 

Thus is the old story redeemed from the fan- 
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tastic and the incredible when we return to the 
unvarnished language of Holy Scripture, illu- 
mined by the increase of human knowledge. 
There is no detraction from the glory of Samson’s 
strength and achievements. The story is brought 
into the region of the possible, without being taken 
out of the category of the marvellous. The glory 
of God is advanced without the intelligence of 
man being insulted. 

But if these old Hebrew stories are not only 
among the most beautiful in the world, but are 
also, when we take the trouble to understand them, 
credible and reasonable in the highest degree, there 
is far profounder reason for their preservation 
than either their artistic beauty or their intellec- 
tual interest. Their moral value and their relig- 
ious worth increases with the growth of our 
spirits, and unfolds with the passing of the years. 
This giant with enormous strength, often blunder- 
ing, with a boisterous sense of fun, and not un- 
visited by gleams of grace; chosen just because 
of his tremendous strength to be an instrument 
in the hand of God for the fulfilment of His plans. 
girded for God’s larger purposes even when he 
knew it not, is no figure of the dim, dead past. 
Have we not all trembled more than once during 
these past months as he put his great arms about 
the pillars upon which the whole fabric of our 
civilisation rests, and shook them till they rocked? 
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Has it not been the avowed intention of Demos to 
bow with all his might upon the pillars which 
support our trade, our industry, our commerce— 
the whole fabric of the State, the whole house of 
life? Maddened with pain and suffering, goaded 
to all extremities by the inhumanities of those 
who fettered him, blinded even to his own ultimate 
interests by the things which he has suffered, he 
is prepared to launch universal destruction, even 
though he perish in the ruins. A greater than 
Samson is here in his untamable strength. 

Who was the blinder, we say to ourselves—the 
strong man with his sightless eyeballs, or the Phil- 
istine fools, giggling and jesting on the edge of 
their own graves? They thought that they had 
tamed his fury and shorn him of his strength, 
and curbed his power to do them mischief, when 
they made him blind and compelled him to grind 
in their mill. They were to discover that he was 
far more dangerous to the commonweal in his 
seeming impotence than ever he had been in the 
heyday of his liberty. Slowly mankind learns the 
lesson of this old story, that it is not wise nor 
safe to fetter and to blind a giant. One day he 
will rise in fearsome strength to take an awful 
revenge upon those who have done him wrong. 
Have we not seen the tragedy re-enacted on the 
stage of one of the great countries of Europe, 
where for years free speech, a free press, freedom 
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of action were denied to the democracy? The 
giant was kept chained and blind, compelled to 
turn the social and industrial mill. How awful 
the revenge as he has pulled down the whole house 
about their ears, overwhelming himself and all 
his masters in the cataclysm! 

Thirty-six years ago Principal Caird, in an ad- 
dress on “The Science of History,” said: “That 
demand of the conscience for retributive justice, 
which is often bewildered and baffled when we 
contemplate unpunished wrongs, prosperous base- 
ness, selfishness, and the like, is it not at least par- 
tially met when we turn to observe the sure entail 
of evil in the moral life of nations? A man may 
prey upon his kind and suffer no loss, but a na- 
tion cannot. It is only in fiction that the villain 
comes to an untimely end; in real life he not sel- 
dom dies in the odour of sanctity: but for the 
sins of society the day of vengeance never fails 
to come. Is there no running sore, no internal 
ulcer troubling and harassing at this moment the 
corporate life of England, and of which the ex- 
planation can only be sought in the selfish reck- 
lessness, oppression, and wrong of a bygone period 
of her history? ... And in this their present 
degradation can we not discern the silent operation 
of that eternal justice which, though its cyclic 
movement far exceeds the compass of our little 
life, yet in the iong run, seen on the vaster scale 
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of history, visits iniquity and wrong with a slow 
but inevitable retribution?” 

These sentiments are being rewritten for us to- 
day in red. The silent operation of the eternal 
justice seems to have speeded up even while we 
gaze awestruck. If we do not altogether realize 
the iniquity of chains and blinding irons, there 
has surely been enough shaking of the pillars of 
our whole civilization in this land, as in all the 
others, to quench the Philistine laughter and to 
put an end to our ill-timed Philistine fooling. 
The eternal justice is the ally of every ill-treated 
creature. While we have been looking on at the 
humiliation of souls crushed in the social and 
industrial mill, or made to serve the sport of the 
worshippers of Dagon and Mammon, we have 
been preparing our own downfall, as surely, as 
inevitably, as did those Philistines of old. 

What, more than anything else in the provi- 
dence of God, helped to make Scotland what she 
has been among the nations of the earth, was the 
wisdom and foresight of Scottish churchmen like 
Melville, Henderson, and Knox, who opened the 
eyes of the blind by giving to the people of the land 
a system of education which was second to none.. 
And the result of the faith and churchmanship 
and statesmanship displayed by those men of old 
was that democracy in Scotland was a Samson 
whose strength was not devoted to pulling down 
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the pillars of the State. To those ideals, to that 
fear of God we must get back, before all this 
Philistine fooling and heartlessness works out its 
logical and catastrophic conclusion. 

But there is in this pathetic prayer of Samson’s 
a deeper note. The lad to whom it was addressed 
had no thought of the awful ruin that was about 
to overtake them all. In his ears it was but the 
cry of a weary giant, the request of a desperate, 
blind, and sin-ruined man. “Suffer me that I 
may feel the pillars whereupon the house standeth, 
that I may lean upon them.” Human civilization 
to-day is a giant, but a blinded one. What can 
we not do with our great strength? Have we 
not subdued the most stubborn of the forces of 
Nature to our will? Have we not tamed the 
earth, and bound the seas, and vanquished the air ? 
And yet, what is all our vaunted strength and 
pride, brought low as we are by our sins and their 
consequences? We have sold the secret of our 
manhood to Delilah, as our Royal Commissions 
and Boards of Health let us know. ‘Tell me, I 
pray thee, wherein thy great strength lieth.” And 
Samson’s reply may be paraphrased: “I have been 
devoted unto God from my mother’s womb. If I 
despise my spiritual privileges, and let go the 
Bible, and the Sabbath, and the pure religion of 
the home, and the traditions of the fathers, then 
my strength will go from me, and I shall become 
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weak, and be like any other man.” And it all 
sounds so ridiculously simple that Delilah laughs 
aloud, divining that she really has hit upon the 
secret at last. And we have slept upon her knees; 
and while we have slept these things have been 
going from us. 

That is where we are to-day, if not actually in 
the hands of the Philistines, certainly in the lap 
of Delilah, in danger of losing our strength be- 
tween the menace of a deadly luxury on the one 
harid and the destruction of a riotous Philistinism 
on the other. 

If Samson will but turn once more unto the 
God of his fathers whom he has flouted and 
forgotten! “O Lord God, remember me, I pray 
thee, and strengthen me, I pray thee, only this — 
once.” That is a prayer which God will hear. 
And the prayer which Samson made to his fellow- 
man was this: “Suffer me that I may feel the 
pillars whereupon the house standeth, that I may 
lean upon them.” The poor, blind, sin-ruined, 
wearied, baited Samson has had enough of the 
“lily work” from statesman and preacher. He 
has had enough of the fringes and the fretwork., 
“Suffer me that I may feel the pillars.” Give 
him something that he may lean upon—great 
foundation truth—now that he is in such desper- 
ate straits. When a man, when a nation, has 
neutralized immense advantages of natural gifts 
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through indwelling sin, it is no time for pretty 
moral essays and the prophesying of smooth 
things. “Tell me the old, old story—let me feel 
the pillars.” Civilization to-day is a blinded giant, 
immensely strong physically and intellectually, 
but suffering through disregard of the injunc- 
tions of God and flouting of the moral law and 
the restraints of decency. The only course is 
to do what that lad did for Samson—get him 
back against the pillars whereupon the house 
standeth, that he may lean upon them. 

And what are the pillars of the State and of 
the whole house of life whereupon it standeth? 
The mercy and love of God in Christ, the forgive- 
ness of sin, the message of the evangel. “Give 
me the Master,” cried an intellectual Samson, 
bowed down beneath a crushing weight of suf- 
fering. “Give me the Master,” he cried, when 
they were trying to comfort him with lesser 
things. 

A brilliant woman, wit, authoress, whose house 
provided a kind of salon where one met all the 
notabilities in town, died recently. Her last 
words, the last request of that bright, irrespon- 
sible, vivacious, independent woman was the 
pathetic request, “Can’t you give me something to 
take hold of?” In her last darkness she was 
groping for one of the seven pillars that the 
Divine Wisdom hath hewn out; she was crying, 
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‘Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.” 
That is still the cry of humanity, when it be- 
comes articulate to-day. “Can’t you give me 
something to take hold of?” And when you have 
tried all other means of relieving the desperate 
situation; when you have drafted all your Parlia- 
mentary Bills, and founded your League of 
Nations, and got your Whitley Councils, and 
granted democracy all the reforms for which it 
clamours, and done everything that you can think 
of to deliver Samson out of the hands of the 
Philistines, he will still pray you to lead him back 
to the central things, to the basal things, to the 
great columns that support the house of life. 
For this is the last request that he will make of 
you; this is the heart-prayer of humanity in its 
hour of agony to those who hold it by the hand: 
“Suffer me that I may feel the pillars where- 
upon the house standeth, that I may lean upon 
them.” 


X: MICE AND MEN 


Ye shall make images of your tumours, and 
images of your mice that mar the land; and ye 
shall give glory unto the God of Israel. 

—1 Samuel vi. 5. 


The late George Calderon has told of the bane- 
ful introduction of the worst features of Euro- 
pean and American civilization into Tahiti. 
Amongst other cruel gifts, he tells us, was in- 
troduced into this Island of Love, this Garden 
of the Pacific, this Gem of the Ocean, mice and 
mosquitoes. A bottle of these last was landed 
by a mariner out of sheer spite, it seems. 

No matter where you find your Eden, in the 
Euphrates valley or in a South Sea island, you 
cannot keep the serpent out of it for long. Endow 
man with free will, and you have given him the 
gift which makes him man, but also makes it 
possible for him to become devil. Mice and mos- 
quitoes and the ark of the Lord may seem a 
strange mélange, but only because truth is ever 
stranger than fiction. It has been said that the 
tragedy of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth was due 
to the fact that they did not understand their 


own deeper nature. It is the essence of all 
129 
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tragedy. The ark of God comes amongst us all, 
and if we do not know how to treat it, we suffer 
both in our persons and in our property. 

That is the meaning of this drama of Mice 
and Men as played for us on this ancient Philistine 
stage. These things were written for our edifica- 
tion, although there are many who seem to think 
that they were written for our mystification. 
The Philistines had come victorious out of war, 
but they also had failed to “win the peace.” 
They too did not understand their own deeper 
nature. From Ashdod to Gath to Ekron the 
ark of God was bandied about amongst them, 
something which they did not understand, a thing 
with which they were unwilling to part because 
they knew that in some mysterious way it had 
been the glory and the strength of other men, 
and yet a presence amongst them on account of 
which they all were suffering, because they had 
not entered into right relations with the God to 
whose presence and to whose power the ark 
testified. 

Do you not begin to see a glimmering of the 
reason why even some of these more outlandish 
incidents in the Old Testament have been pre- 
served for us? Still in a regular Philistine 
fashion the ark of God is bandied about amongst 
us, something that has been taken from a broken 
and scattered Israel. People no longer flock, as 
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was their wont, to hear the word of the Lord, in 
the appointed places of worship. Instead, re- 
ligious topics have become the latest craze of the 
monthly magazine, the prevailing fashion in 
smart circles. But there are few signs of grace, 
little evidence of that penitence, no owning of 
that sense of sin, which are the only true authentic 
signs of the life which has got into right re- 
lations with God. Ashdod and Gath and Ekron 
all in turn handle the mystic symbol. Torn from 
the shrine at Shiloh, rashly risked in battle, and 
lost by those who vainly imagined that form 
could take the place of reality, the ark of God’s 
eternal truth is turning up in queer places these 
days. The vision of Eli may be dimmed, the 
voice of Samuel go unheeded, yet the necroman- 
cers and diviners of Philistia are consulted by a 
smitten and perplexed populace. Just as those 
men of old realized that, defeated though she 
might be, Israel’s God was Israel’s undying power, 
so, although the organized forces of religion 
may seem to have suffered eclipse, the world 
knows that that ark was no empty symbol, but 
an evidence of a power and a presence which 
brought blessing to those who entered into right 
relationships with it. 

What this incident teaches us is that the form 
of religion, without the power, may become one 
of the most devastating things that men can at- 
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tempt to handle. In idle curiosity the ark of the 
Lord was carried about from city to city of the 
Philistines, until they found what a dangerous 
and disastrous presence in their midst it was prov- 
ing to be. They suffered, we are told, in their 
persons and in their property. Tumours or 
plague boils broke out in their flesh, while the 
harvest of their fields was destroyed by mice. 
And still society tampers with the ark of God 
which is the human body; and still plague breaks 
out in our midst, none the less devastating when 
itis hidden. And like those men of old who called 
for their experts and diviners, we appoint our 
Boards of Health and our Venereal Diseases 
Commission, not because we are distressed at the 
violence done to the dwelling-place of the Spirit 
of God, but because we are agitated to the 
verge of panic by reason of the plague which 
spreads in our midst unchecked. 

And the mice—they are such insignificant 
creatures that the Philistines did not pay much 
heed to them until they began to suffer on an 
enormous scale in their material welfare and 
wealth. Aristotle relates that in harvest entire 
crops were sometimes destroyed in a single night 
by the ravages of field-mice. It is the little foxes 
that spoil the vines. It is the insignificant mouse 
that destroys the harvest crop. And only when 
things have come to an almost desperate pass 
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do men begin to connect the loss of material wel- 
fare and well-being with the fact that God has 
been slighted, and the ark of His mercy and His 
truth carried about hither and thither in accord- 
ance with the whims of men. Says an American 
college teacher: “It is evident that the problem 
of production is of the utmost seriousness at the 
moment. Every strike or lockout decreases the 
supply of something which men need, sends up 
prices, entails suffering, and, worst of all, breeds 
bitterness. The will to work is not in the mass 
of mankind. What is wanted is an infusion of 
the creative spirit, and that is the task of religion, 
for the creative spirit is the Spirit of God.” The 
harvests of the world, the whole problem of pro- 
duction of everything that we need, are intimately 
bound up with the moral laws of God. Get 
back to the Bible, say the experts of the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Board of Education. 
Restore the fullest sanction to the Day of Rest, 
ordains the Labour Congress at Geneva. From 
“your mice that mar the land” you must go 
straight to the outraged ark of God. 

And so we do not need either to know or to 
care what the latest dictum of science or fashion 
may be about the things we believe. The Word 
of God requires neither the patronage of the press 
nor the blessing of the boudoir. The question is 
not what will Ashdod or Gath or Ekron make 
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of the ark of God, but what will happen to Ash- 
dod and Gath and Ekron and the whole land, if 
they violate the laws of the God of Israel. 
Plagues of tumours and mice, ills of the body 
and losses in national wealth, cannot be rectified 
by a surface scratching of the ground. The fal- 
low ground must be broken up. The ark of the 
Lord is not dependent upon the custody of the 
Church. She may forfeit for a time her right to 
be its guardian. Her leaders may have become 
dim in vision, her defences may be overthrown, 
she may seem to be worsted in fight: but still 
the ark of God’s truth remains to bring blessing 
or bane according as we receive it in humility 
or make it merely the object of our idle curiosity. 

The way in which the Philistines solved their 
immediate problem is suggestive. It had to do 
with superstition and witchcraft such as persists 
among primitive peoples all over the world. To 
make an image of the offending thing, and by 
certain treatment of that image to indicate the 
kind of manner in which they would like the 
original to be dealt with, is common practice 
among barbarous peoples, as all students of folk- 
lore are aware. But that need not prevent us 
from seeing a deeper psychological significance 
in the turning by the Philistines of their troubles 
into gold. “One plague was on you all, and on 
your lords. Wherefore ye shall make images of 
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your tumours, and images of your mice that mar 
the land; and ye shall give glory unto the God 
of Israel” The community of suffering which 
bound the nation together, high and low, was to 
give place to the stronger tie of a people unitedly 
seeking the glory of God Almighty. 

Is it feasible for us in any way to-day to turn 
life’s gall into gold and out of our stony griefs 
Bethel to raise, giving glory to the God of Israel? 
The problem suggested for us is that of the re- 
demption of perverted instincts. There is a great 
deal of what is called frank speech about, and 
realistic writing up of, the plagues in our midst. 
Not much is left to the imagination with regard 
to the fleshly plagues which are so rampant, so 
virulent, and so widespread in the land to-day. 
We are apt to congratulate ourselves upon our 
new atttude towards questions upon which for- 
merly a helpless silence was maintained. But I 
think we are in danger of imagining that diag- 
nosis and amputation are one, and that we have 
destroyed what we have merely discussed. And 
in the same way we think that we have made 
great advances upon the past generation by reason 
of the fact that we have set up endless machinery 
for the handling of economic problems. But just 
as Ekron and Ashdod and Gath, Gaza and Ash- 
kelon, and all the combined wisdom of Philistia 
came to see that the whole question turned upon 
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their taking up some definite policy of restitu- 
tion to the God whom they had outraged; just as 
deliverance only came to them when they had 
definitely determined what they were going to 
do with the ark of God; so if we are to escape 
the tragedy of those who do not understand their 
own deeper nature we must devise more thorough 
means of recovery. The world was thrilled by 
the pacific invitation to belligerent nations, “Come 
over to Washington.’ But there is an older and 
a greater summons than that, and one which con- 
tains promise of more lasting peace. “Come, 
let us now go even unto Bethlehem,” is the invi- 
tation to which the heart of mankind instinctively 
rallies as affording the real ground of hope for 
ultimate and permanent peace and betterment 
among the nations. Those Philistines of old em- 
ployed a kind of happy-go-lucky method of deal- 
ing with their tremendous problem, which has 
more than a remote resemblance to much of the 
policy of the wiseacres of to-day. “Take the ark of 
the Lord,” they said to one another, ‘and send 
it away, that it may go. And see, if it goeth 
up by the way of its own border to Bethshemesh, 
then God hath done us this great evil: but if not, 
then we shall know that it is not His hand that 
smote us; it was a chance that happened to us.” 
Happy-go-lucky! Yes; but what if it should be 
unhappy-go-unlucky? Is it good enough that 
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Christian nations should “chance” it—that they 
should only watch and see? The Philistines went 
in for an experimental religion. They took up a 
definite policy with regard to this mysterious ark 
of the presence of God. But we should have 
got beyond that state of mind which leaves it 
an open question as to whether or not the woes 
from which our country and all the nations suffer 
are directly traceable to our neglect of the laws 
and ordinances of God. We cannot say, “It was 
a chance that happened to us.” 

But in their experimental religion the Philis- 
tines gave us a hint which, as we have said, is 
full of deep psychological significance. They 
turned their suffering into gold. There are cer- 
tain prevailing instincts which sway our actions 
and shape our conduct in life. These have formed 
an age-long problem to all who have tried to 
control them, either in individual experience or 
in their effects in the life of the community. 
The crude method of repression has been tried, 
and has failed. Man cannot live on a jejune 
policy of “Thou shalt not.” Our Lord knew 
that the imperious instincts and appetities of our 
human nature cannot be crushed, but He showed 
how they may be transformed, how the wild and 
devastating lightning may be harnessed to in- 
crease the brightness and power of life. “I am 
come that they might have life, and that they 
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might have it more abundantly,” He said. And 
He carried out His great programme to the let- 
ter. The Christian method is not the way of re- 
pression but of more adequate and satisfying ex- 
pression. Take the almost universal craving for 
a stimulant of some sort. The Christian apostle 
is not content with advocating prohibition unless 
in the same breath he can suggest a means of 
exhibition. “Be not intoxicated with wine, 
wherein is riot, but quaff your fill of God’s spirit.” 
“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 
The wine of the Kingdom leaves no headache: 
the passion of Jesus leaves no heartache. 

Or take two of the other imperious instincts 
of the race—the lust for fighting and the desire 
to gamble. It is one of the fundamental as- 
sertions of psychology that the spirit of man re- 
quires some appeal which will have the romance 
and releasing of energy that war provides, but: 
which will be as spiritual as war is unspiritual. 
The programme of Christianity is the only alter- 
native which is great enough to take the place 
of the appeal of war to the fighting instinct of 
the race. Let a man be possessed with the am- 
bition to see the kingdoms of this world become 
the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, 
and his imperial instincts have been given a more 
than imperial object. He seeks not alone the 
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widening and extension of frontiers, but their 
total abolition in the interests of his King. 

And do you suppose that you can ever repress 
the gambling instinct in the human race? Never 
so long as you try merely to repress it. But give 
it expression, let it risk everything on the con- 
viction that Christ’s view of life will win, and 
see what glory you shall give unto the God of 
Israel. The transformed bookmaker in Princi- 
pal Jack’s Legends of Smokeover declares: “Of 
all forces that sway the life of man, the sport- 
ing instinct is the easiest transformed into its 
spiritual equivalents.” 

Let us who are spiritually minded, whether of 
Israel or of Israel’s Christ, be done then with 
the bandying about of the ark of truth among 
the haunts of the Philistines. What is it to us 
what Ashdod or Gath or Ekron have to say about 
it? We have had enough of discussion as to the 
causes of the suffering we have endured, both 
in the flesh of our bodies and in the draining 
and dispersion of our national resources. Let 
us get back to the source of things. Let 
us get right with God. Let us redeem to His 
service those perverted instincts which have been 
like to be our ruin. Restore the ark of God to 
its proper place in our midst. “Return him a 
guilt-offering: then shall ye be healed, and it 
shall be known to you why his hand is not re- 
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moved from you.” Make life one uninterrupted 
Hospital Sunday. Return in penitence to Him, 
in breaking whose moral and spiritual laws we 
have violated the laws of health and disturbed 
the working of the laws of economics. So shall we 
turn our grief into gold and “our soul’s necessity 
to glorious gain,” redeeming those perverted in- 
stincts which have wrought such harm, by of- 
fering them to the service of God. “For one 
plague was on you all, and on your lords. 
Wherefore ye shall make images of your tumours, 
and images of your mice that mar the land; 
and ye shall give glory unto the God of Israel.” 


XI: THE DEDICATED SCARECROW 


And Rizpah the daughter of Aiah took sack- 
cloth, and spread it for her upon the rock, from 
the beginning of harvest until water was poured 
upon them from heaven; and she suffered 
neither the birds of the air to rest on them by 
day, nor the beasts of the field by night. 

—2 Samuel xxi. I0., 


This is one of the great things in the Hebrew 
Scriptures where the sheer humanism of the Bible 
breaks into a passion-flower of glowing splen- 
dour amid a scrub of arid legalism and the dry 
sands of history. Reading an incident like this 
we require no pedantic theories of inspiration 
to make the word grip us with divine compulsion. 
We know for ourselves that God is in the bush 
by the matchless way it burns and is not con- 
sumed. We bow before the majestic heart of 
humanity in this vigil of mother-love and 
woman’s indomitable will. No vultures of de- 
structive criticism shall ever be suffered to fasten 
herein their stripping beaks, nor prowling crea- 
tures of the night, when doubt stalks abroad, 
thieve from us this evidence that God visits and 
redeems His people. If we do not stoop here 
to take off our shoes, sensitive to the tears at the 
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heart of all human things, we shall probably never 
find God anywhere in the wilderness. It is be- 
cause men and women can do this kind of thing, 
because broken and dishonoured lives can, from 
their very cross of suffering and requital, claim 
some kinship of desire for the Redeemer’s King- 
dom, that to them the pardoning word of grace 
is spoken, and into the Kingdom they go on the 
instant pass of the King’s “To-day.” The bruised 
reed is uplifted for one transforming moment 
as the sceptre in His hand: the acrid smoke 
breaks into illumining flame at the touch of His 
breath upon it. 

The story is given us (like that other twenty- 
first chapter where we are grateful to the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel for dipping back into the 
wallet of memory after he had finished his task) 
in an appendix to the history of David. A three 
years’ famine fell upon the land, and the oracle, 
when consulted, decided that Jehovah was angry 
with His people, and that the cause of His anger 
was to be found in the fact that Saul had broken 
an ancient pact of honour between Israel and the 
clan of Gibeon. David accordingly approached 
the Gibeonites with the suggestion that they 
should assess the damages. But they, in keep- 
ing with the rude code of honour of that time, 
would accept no monetary compensation, and de- 
manded that the blood of innocent members of 
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Saul’s guilty house should wash out the feud. 
“It is no matter of silver and gold between us 
and Saul, or of his house; neither for us shalt 
thou put any man to death in Israel. . . . The 
man that consumed us, and that devised against 
us, that we should be destroyed from remaining 
in any of the borders of Israel, let seven of his 
sons be delivered unto us, and we will hang them 
up unto the Lord in Gibeah of Saul, the dedicated 
of the Lord.” There was in that terrible re- 
quest all the fanatic madness and passion which 
from the beginning of the world have committed 
crimes in the sacred name of religion. To the 
deep wrath which will not turn aside for silver 
or for gold even monarchs like David must stoop. 
He read the determination in their eyes, he felt 
the cold steel in their words, and bowed before 
the blast. With a rare economy of words the 
sacred historian makes us feel the grip of fate 
that held the son of Jesse. “And the king said, 
I will give them.” 

What of it that innocent men must die? What 
boots it that two mothers’ hearts must bleed? 
Seven descendants of Saul—five of them sons of 
Merab, two sons of Rizpah—are seized and hand- 
ed over as the price of sin and the sweets of 
vengeance. ‘The Gibeonites brought them up 
to Gibeon, which, from its name ‘the hill of 
God,’ evidently bore a sacrosanct character, and 
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there exposed the seven before Jehovah. To the 
rock on this hill the unhappy Rizpah resorted, 
and, spreading her mourning cloak of sackcloth, 
kept dreary watch beneath her dead to scare 
from their prey the wheeling vultures of the day- 
time, the prowling jackals of the night.” For 
the hunger of men must be appeased though 
women weep. The oracle has spoken its unfeel-_ 
ing word. Not till the brazen heavens relent and 
drop in pitying rain can that mother’s tears be 
stanched. Not until men’s mouths are filled with 
bread again can cries and groans cease to come 
from hers. Not until the famine-drought is 
brokert, and panic-stricken and hunger-tortured 
men, whose savage madness is born of animal 
wants, may believe that the human sacrifice is 
effectual and the wrath of Jehovah averted from 
His land, may that mother’s supplicating arms 
hang down and her fearful watch be relieved. 
Is not the most celebrated drama in Greek liter- 
ature written around the devotion of a woman 
who dared all things that the body of one she 
loved might not become the prey of dogs and 
birds of the air? Rizpah of Israel is own sister 
to Antigone of Greece. She will dare all just 
for the sake of her dear unburied dead. Is it not 
written in the sacred book itself, “If a man be 
put to death, and thou hang him on a tree; his 
body shall not remain all night upon the tree, 
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but thou shalt surely bury him the same day; 
for he that is hanged is accursed of God”? So 
Rizpah knows no rest: Rizpah must watch. 
If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


If I were damned of body and soul, 
I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


“An honest man’s the noblest work of God’— 
O shallow vanity! When God sits alone, brood- 
ing over the imaginations of His mind and the 
work of His hands, the secret thought which He 
hugs to His heart to comfort Him for the sins 
of the sons of men is that He made the mother- 
heart. 

It is one of the sublimest touches in Holy 
Scripture, one of the daring deeds of God, to let 
the world’s redemption story tarry while Rizpah 
the daughter of Aiah, the concubine of Saul, 
holds the stage. Is there any book short of the 
Gospel of the grace of God whicl§would make 
Rahab and Rizpah and Magdalene &%rers of the 
train of Him who wore the seamless i Ghe of heal- 
ing, vestals of the flame that keeps love’s purest 
lamp alight? And right royally does Rizpah 
hold the stage. From the early days of barley 
harvest, when the judicial execution had taken 
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place, until the merciful rain of heaven signalled 
her release, she kept her saving vigil. 


A lonely watcher on the mountain-height, 
There with her dead a solemn tryst to keep, 
Communing silently with anguish deep, 
The morn’s red day-beam found her, and the night 
Bathed her in gentle dews. 


One recalls how poignantly Coleridge brings 
relief to his Ancient Mariner through the gift of 


rain. 
The silly buckets on the deck, 
That had so long remain’d, 
I dreamt that they were filled with dew: 
And when I woke, it rain’d. 


Such wis the dream which filled the anguished 
mother’s heart by day and by night, Rizpah, that 
dedicated scarecrow, bearing the burden, not of 
her own but of others’ guilt. High on her Calvary, 
_ anticipating the wound of the sword that should 
pierce another mother’s heart as she stood by 
her gibbeted Son dying for the sins of others, 
Rizpah could see the reapers come and go among 
the parched and shrivelled stalks in the corn- 
field below¥ hers the unvanquishable heart of 
woman, cf “hed but unconquered by the mystery 
’., crouching beside her dead, whose 
death wa$to avert the curse from those same 
fields. 

Was Rizpah’s agony in vain? Let the sequel 
of the story show. “And it was told David what 
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Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, the concubine of 
Saul, had done.” And the warrior king bowed 
his head, as the vanquished bows to the victor. 
He surrendered his sword of a brief authority 
to Love the conqueror. Rizpah had triumphed. 
David was so moved by what he heard, that he 
realized in a flash the iniquity of the law that 
could do a thing like that, the hollowness of the 
justice that could compass a deed so foul, the 
hideous travesty of religion that could lend its 
sanction to such a crime. And he did one of 
those deathless deeds that men have done when 
they have seen the naked truth of things in the 
revealing light of one of Heaven’s lightning 
flashes. He bowed before a greater majesty than 
that of earthly might and law. He deliberately, 
and seemingly without taking counsel of any 
man, went in the face of a popular superstition, 
of a generally accepted interpretation of religion 
and a conventional expression of the will of God. 
He faced the fury of fanatics, he scorned the 
sneers of contumely, he braved the wrath of out- 
raged man-made law. He gave orders that not 
only should Rizpah’s sons receive honourable 
burial, but that amend should be made to the 
whole house of Saul so far as it lay in human 
power so to do. “David went and took the bones 
of Saul and the bones of Jonathan his son from 
the men of Jabesh-gilead, which had stolen them 
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from the street of Bethshan, where the Philistines 
had hanged them, in the day that the Philistines 
slew Saul in Gilboa: and they gathered the bones 
of them that were hanged. And the bones of 
Saul and Jonathan his son buried they in the 
country of Benjamin in Zela, in the sepulchre of 
Kish his father.” So did the dead go home again 
in peace and honour. 

That is a most marvellous story to come from 
those barbaric times. David would live among. 
the great souls of history if he had done nothing 
else but that. And it was a woman’s agony that 
wrought this thing. It was not only that she set 
David doing more good than she had imagined 
possible when she took up her position upon that 
bare and sackcloth-crowned height of suffering 
and shame. It was not only that her courageous 
action led to honourable burial for more of the 
house of Saul than the sons of her own body. No 
sacrifice of love can ever be altogether in vain. 
No woman has ever wept and watched alone for 
the sake of men she loved, in vain. Rizpah did a 
greater thing than that. It was a woman’s agony 
which opened the eyes of men to the monstrosity 
of calling any procedure by the sacred name of 
justice which made the innocent suffer or caused 
one mother’s heart to bleed, one woman’s tears 
to flow. It was a woman’s agony which revealed 
how shamefully the love of God had been mocked, 
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how terribly the will of God had been prostituted, 
in the sacred name of religion. It was a woman’s 
tears that washed the face of God that men might 
see Him. That is the heart of the story. In the 
beginning of the chapter we are told of the an- 
swer of the oracle, of what men pleased themselves 
to think was the mind of God. And so in God’s 
name the shameful deed was done. But it was 
only when the conventional answer of the easy- 
going religion of the hour was scorned by one 
brave man who saw for himself that to do justice 
and love mercy could alone and always be the 
mind and will of God, that the famine was stayed. 
It was after David had performed the prompting 
of his own generous instinct that all was well. 
“They performed all that the king commanded. 
And after that God was intreated for the land.” 

Slowly the race comes to understand the mind 
of God; and always it is through the insight of 
her spiritually-minded men-—-men who are big 
enough to realize that the crowd can be wrong, 
and great enough to take the risk of their vision; 
men who realize that there is no ultimate law but 
justice, that even the sanctions of religion itself 
have to be continually revised in the light of grow- 
ing knowledge and quickening insight. When 
famine lies sore on the land, “year after year” 
(the very words of the narrative are heavy with 
the weight of the intolerable burden), the present 
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distress, even if it can be traced to the guilt of 
the past, can never be atoned for by reprisals 
among the living, but only through the spirit of 
love and of magnanimity such as Rizpah and 
David displayed. ‘After that God was intreated 
for the land.” 

For a tear is an intellectual thing, 

And a sigh is the sword of an angel king; 


And the bitter groan of a martyr’s woe 
Is an arrow from the Almighty’s bow. 


And so the agony of that brave mother-heart 
was not in vain. That is one of the gracious 
reasons why this so poignant tale was told. If 
all the agony of the hearts that bled over slaugh- 
tered -sons, of eyes that grew weary watching, 
yet never relaxed their self-imposed vigil, should 
open the eyes of the nations, as David’s were 
opened by the rehearsal of Rizpah’s watch, to 
the iniquity of arbitraments of passion, and the 
hardening effects of custom, and the devastating 
results of a religion which could so misread the 
mind of God, then might we say, Thank God the 
agony of our Rachels and Rizpahs who wept and 
watched was not in vain. If in the light of war- 
fires we could see that imperial ambitions and 
bloody reprisals and political prestige are not 
worth the cry of one outraged woman nor the 
whimper of one frightened child: if we had eyes 
to see that Rizpah’s sackcloth is more regal than 
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all the purple splendours of a dying pomp, then 
might God’s Kingdom come. If the daily suffer- 
ing of innocent children and heart-broken mothers 
in our cities should lead us, as David was led, to 
act in scorn of consequence wherever there runs 
an unjust law or a false code of honour or an 
unworthy interpretation of religious obligation, 
then might God be intreated for the land, and 
the great famine of the soul be stayed. 

That is the meaning of the greater drama in 
which the heart and will of God were displayed, 
of the Son who was “hanged up unto the Lord,” 
not in Gibeah of Saul, but on that other height of 
Golgotha; that, too, the meaning of the watch, 
not of the mother of Armoni and Mephibosheth, 
but of the sword-pierced heart of the Mother of 
God. That is the meaning and the cause of the 
eternal Calvary in the heart of God so long as the 
mother-heart of humanity is outraged by the sin 
and the indifference of man. In every act of sin 
and of indifference we alike pierce the mother- 
heart of humanity and crucify the Son of God. 

From the height of her agony Rizpah looked 
down upon the hungry reapers bending with ach- 
ing back to glean the scanty corn. Vain was 
their labour until love had triumphed over hate, 
and greatness of soul over unjust laws and un- 
worthy customs and complacent religion. “After 
that God was intreated for the land.” And from 
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the height of Calvary the Mother of God and her 
Son look down, not upon the fields of Judzea only, 
but upon the fields of the world where men are 
toiling to end the famine of the soul and the 
hunger of the heart, ‘‘year after year.” Not 
until we are enlightened as David was through 
the telling of the tale of love’s agony, will re- 
demption come. Not all our political shrewdness 
and ecclesiastical time-serving can ever remove 
that burden. Not until we see in one saving mo- 
ment of revelation why love is crucified, where sin 
and selfishness and all injustice lead, can our great — 
hunger cease. When we shall look and learn; 
when at last through the redemptive suffering of 
love we shall come to understand what the real 
will of God is, and shall go forth to recover every 
bleaching bone and to do what in us lies to heal 
the wounds of men and to undo the wrongs that 
sin and passion wrought; then for us, too, will 
the infinite mercy of God be intreated, and the 
long famine cease. 


XII: THE REDEMPTION OF THE CLAY 


In the plain of Jordan did the king cast them, 
in the clay ground. —1 Kings vii. 46. 


This casual and seemingly insignificant inci- 
dent of the story of the founding and furnishing 
of the Temple is more suggestive than may at 
first sight appear. I am quite prepared to be- 
lieve that Solomon in all his glory could not ap- 
proach for grace and beauty and true dignity the 
lilies of the field. But then Solomon’s greatest 
glory never consisted in the trappings of royalty 
which he wore on state occasions. He had many 
titles to glory, but I sometimes think that he never 
did anything more glorious than in his redemption 
of the clay ground between Succoth and Zartan. 
The lilies of the field fade in a day; but the king 
in that clay-pit will ever hold the eyes of men. 

The Temple which Solomon built endured, after 
all, but a little longer than the lilies with which 
its builder was compared by a greater than Solo- 
mon. And for our edification and comfort there 
is really more in this marginal addendum than in 
all the tale of timber and ashlar that was hewn 


in the forest of Lebanon and wrought in the quar- 
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ries of Hiram. For the perpetual problem for 
each one of us is how to redeem and use the waste 
spaces of life, turning out from them gleaming 
vessels for the glory of God and the service of the 
worship of His house. 

This, in short, was what Solomon did. Jerusa- 
lem was surrounded with smiling fields whence 
came bread for the satisfaction of the hunger of 
men. Vineyards also there were in abundance 
where grew the grapes which provided the vintage 
to make glad the heart of man. Down in the 
plain of Jordan was a patch of bare and barren 
ground where nothing would grow, not lilies, nor 
corn, nor grapes. It was this stiff, cold, sour 
clay, useless for purposes of agriculture, which 
the king redeemed, finding in it just the place for 
casting the bright vessels for the service of the 
temple of God’s glory. Bowls and bases and — 
pots, and shovels, and basins: “even all these 
vessels, which Hiram made to king Solomon for 
the house of the Lord, were of bright brass. In 
the plain of Jordan did the king cast them, in the 
clay ground between Succoth and Zartan.” 

That, I say, is the kind of glory which remains 
to a man when the moth has long since found out 
his royal wardrobe, and thieving time has re- 
moved all trace of the vessels of gold and bur- 
nished brass in whose unweighed magnificence 
he once took such pride. “Exceeding many” 
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though they were, they slake no man’s thirst 
to-day, and pour no libations for the suppliant’s 
soul. They are clean gone for ever: but the man 
who made them in that seemingly useless parcel 
of ground has won a glory that dies not with the 
lilies at sundown. 

There was Beth-lehem, the House of Bread; 
and there was Eshcol of the grape-cluster: and 
any man could see at a glance what might be 
made of heaven-kissed spots like these. It re- 
quired neither imagination to see the possibilities 
of these favoured places, nor great industry to 
make them yield their fruit to the glory of God 
and the good of man. But the man who had the 
insight to discern the latent use of the forbidding 
clay-ground, where men tossed their rubbish; the 
man who used that neglected and cursed ground 
to fashion the gleaming cups for the wine of God, 
is arrayed in a glory of which nothing can ever 
divest or rob him, but which will shine more and 
more among the gleaming deeds which man has 
done. 

“Let me sing for my well-beloved a song of my 
beloved touching his vineyard,” carols Isaiah. I 
don’t think that is a difficult song to sing. Homer 
has done it exquisitely in the xv111th Book of the 
Iliad. There is a natural pagan gladness in the 
beauty of the earth which can easily put a vine- 
yard song into a man’s mouth. It took centuries 
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of Christianity to make a story out of an Ameri- 
can cabbage-patch and to evolve the pathos of a 
Scottish kailyard. It is the perfection of the 
spirit of grace which can sing the song of the 
clay-hole, which makes Golgotha dearer than all 
the gardens of earth. 

He is a king indeed who can subdue all things 
unto himself, turning to some wise purpose or 
some good use every portion of his kingdom. He 
sees the fortune hidden in the by-products which 
others were casting out as rubbish. It is not 
enough for him that the plain of Sharon shall 
smile; the dark valley of Jordan, the humdrum 
plain of Succoth, must yield their gifts as well. 
Seasons of sorrow, times of trouble, days of sick- 
ness and hours of bereavement—these are the 
clay-ground between Succoth and Zartan; and 
well we know that heavy and sinking soil. They 
provide nothing of worldly prosperity—they are 
impossible cornfields. They yield nothing of 
happiness, no wine of life, no singing of maidens 
treading the winepress. Men shun these barren 
and forbidding spots, passing fearfully by, pray- 
ing that their feet may not be held in its moist and 
clammy grip. Cursed of the Lord you would 
call these places, were it not that thence has been 
brought the most burnished brass and the purest 
gold—all manner of vessels meet for the Master’s 
use, and prepared for the glory of God. 
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We have all known some of these kingly souls, 
either personally or by repute, who have redeemed 
the land between Succoth and Zartan. With 
royal grace they have fashioned choice vessels to 
the glory of God and the service of man, out of 
the most unpromising and even forbidding sur- 
roundings. Barnardo and Booth and Quarrier 
—have there ever been more kingly acts than 
theirs? Has any worked in stiffer clay, or pro- 
duced more burnished brass? Has God Al- 
mighty ever slaked His great thirst for the souls 
of men from more gleaming goblets? Or think 
of the ’Ngoni witch-doctor of whom Donald Fra- 
ser tells, with hands red with the blood of the 
victims of the hideous Ju-ju rites; think of those 
same hands passing the cup of the Communion of 
the love of Christ, and of such an one borne at 
last in honourable and lamented Christian burial 
to his grave, over which, by his own express de- 
sire, were carved the words, ‘““Thou hast redeemed 
my soul from the lowest hell.” Have not all our 
missionaries tales like that to tell, of chaste and 
glorious vessels, vials full of odours, which are 
the prayers of saints, fashioned in the most hid- 
eous clay that ever defiled God’s earth? 

We pass blindly by in our reading of Holy 
Scripture a footnote like this to sacred history, 
because it seems stubborn and unworkable clay 
for homiletics. It is well sometimes to go de- 
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liberately down into an unattractive and un- 
promising clay-hole like this, just to meditate on 
the kind of way in which the divine Alchemist 
works. Does He not mean by it that we should 
never lose heart either about ourselves or about 
our work, or, for that matter, about other people 
and the stiff clay they are puddling in? We 
speak of God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth; of God the Poet, that is, or in 
our more literal old Scots form, God the Maker. 
This is faith, this is poetry, this is creation, to see 
the unseen; to see the polished and sanctified 
vessel rising from the lowest clay of the valley. 
“Of all materials for labour,” says Lord Dunsany, 
“dreams are the hardest; and the artificer in 
ideas is the chief of workers, who out of nothing 
will make a piece of work that may stop a child 
from crying or lead nations to higher things. 
For what is it to be a poet? It is to see at a glance 
the glory of the world, to see beauty in all its 
forms and manifestations, to feel ugliness like a 
pain, to resent the wrongs of others as bitterly as 
one’s own, to know mankind as others know single 
men, to be thought a fool, to hear at moments the 
clear voice of God.” 

There is a satisfaction in working in the clay-, 
hole which is denied to those who have known only 
the grape-gathering of En-gedi and the dance of 
Mahanaim. There was a greater than Solomon 
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who chose to go down into the dreariest of clay- 
pits. “Son, go work to-day in my vineyard,” the 
Father said. But He turned His back on the 
pleasant path, determined that where sin 
abounded grace should much more abound. And 
the hosts of heaven looked on in dumb amazement 
as they saw the Son of God deliberately going 
down into the valley of humiliation, into the dark 
and clayey hole of this world’s sin. His Re- 
deemer eye saw that from thence might be 
brought burnished brass, vessels that should adorn 
the house of His Father. That was the greatest 
redemption of waste places that faith has ever 
seen, or courage‘and love ever wrought. 

And none of the ransom’d ever knew 


How deep were the waters cross’d, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord pass’d through. 


They had no idea how horrible was that miry 
clay; but they saw the precious vessels and 
trophies of grace which Love brought up from 
thence, and as they drank they were abundantly 
satisfied with the river of God’s pleasure. 

And that is why you may still hear redeemed 
vessels, just coming out of the valley of Succoth, 
singing to this day, as they do: 

He took me from a fearful pit, 
and from the miry clay, 


And on a rock He set my feet, 
establishing my way. 
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How does the ancient chronicle run? “All these 
vessels, which were made for the house of the 
Lord, were of bright brass.” How bright these 
glorious vessels shine! “In the plain of Jordan 
did the King cast them, in the clay ground be- 
tween Succoth and Zartan.” Blessed be His 
name! The song of the redeemed for their Be- 
loved is not a song about a vineyard, but about a 
pit of miry clay. 

And now, why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
Who is there who is sunk most deeply in the 
sticky, suffocating clay? Is it the chill winter of 
sorrow and loss that has quenched the music of 
life, so that the vineyards of mirth are withered, 
and the cornfields of prosperity no longer sing 
and shout aloud for joy? Be it ours to remem- 
ber that it was just the sad clay of Succoth which 
He specially chose; and we shall find Him there. 
Wait but a little while, and we too shall yet hold 
the wine of a consecrated grief to the thirsty lips 
of God. 

Or is the clay far more miry than that? Are 
you stuck fast in the foulest, most forbidding spot 
on all God’s earth? Do men shun and pass by 
your horrible pit of sin? Do you feel that for 
you there is no hope, sinking in the engulfing and 
fast-closing clay? The message of the Gospel is 
nothing but this, that the King finds His delight 
in redeeming vessels from just such places as you 
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are in. There was a woman once at whom men 
had nothing but stones to cast: but He flung 
about her the robe of His forgiveness. And there 
was another whom He caught in the clay where 
ruthless hands had thrust her down to perish: 
and out of her He made one of the choicest vessels 
of His grace and skill, from which He drank His 
first draught of love on the Resurrection morn. 

Out of lives that were the derision or despair 
of everybody He has made vessels of honour. 
The greatest of them all has told how he was 
dug from the deepest hole—‘“chief of sinners” 
was his own confession. Even a trusting old 
saint like Ananias would not believe that the 
grace of God could be so magnified, until the Lord 
reassured him, “Go thy way: for he is a chosen 
vessel unto me, to bear my name before the Gen- 
tiles and kings, and the children of Israel: for 
I will show him how many things he must suffer 
for my name’s sake.” There is not a corner of 
the clay-pit from which the Redeemer has not 
cast some precious vessel to the glory of God’s 
grace. 


The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest who hast made the fire, 
Thou knowest who hast made the clay. 


He has Himself worked in it. There was a spot 
so forbidding that they gave it the awful name of 
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“the Place of a Skull.” Succoth and Zartan were 
as the Eden of God compared with the blasted 
heath of Golgotha. And there He came, and 
there, in the cruel clay of Calvary for six long 
hours He remained immovable, that from that 
miry clay-pit, which even God’s infinite mercy 
seemed to have forsaken, He might bring many 
sons unto glory, “vessels unweighed, because they 
were exceeding many.” 

And that is why there are days of special re- 
membrance in the calendar of the saints, when 
those who might go together into the garden of 
nuts, or to see whether the vine has budded, and 
the pomegranates are in flower, take their way 
rather into the sad plain of Jordan, to the clay- 
ground between Succoth and Zartan, that they 
may extol the grace of God, and praise His name 
together : 

He put a new song in my mouth, 
our God to magnify: 


Many shall see it, and shall fear 
and on the Lord rely. 


XW: THE UNPURCHASABLE THINGS OF LIFE 


To give Ahab his due, he never intended to go 
the lengths he did when first he cast envious and 
longing eyes upon Naboth’s little vineyard. He 
wished Naboth no harm; indeed, in other circum- 
stances he might have been glad to advance the 
worthy man’s interests. But unfortunately those 
interests happened to clash with the schemes for 
expansion which the powerful monarch had under 
contemplation. That little bit of land bordered 
upon his own wide demesne, and was the most 
convenient outlet for the plans he was evolving; 
and to invade it at all costs he was determined. 

And yet not at all costs—no, in the beginning 
there were certain religious and moral considera- 
tions which stayed his hand. It was no mere 
sentiment, still less a stubborn whim which dic- 
tated Naboth’s determined refusal of the tyrant’s 
request. And this Ahab knew, or should have 
known. Canaan was to every Israelite in a pecu- 
liar manner God’s land. They considered them- 
selves His tenants; and this was one of the con- 
ditions of their leases, that they should not alien- 
ate any part of that which fell to their lot, unless 


in case of extreme necessity. Naboth was per- 
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fectly sincere in his protestation, “The Lord for- 
bid it me”: and that much Ahab should have 
known, ; 

But conscientious objections were singularly 
out of place to Ahab’s mind just at that moment. 
Somehow or other he must circumvent the other’s 
Squeamish conscience, He has evidently no 
thought of violating by force the other’s ground; 
but he will buy him out if he can. What will 
Naboth take to let the imperious monarch pursue 
unchecked his schemes of aggrandizement? Will. 
he take the full value in cash of the invaded land, 
or will he accept a better vineyard in exchange? 
Bribes, entreaties, threats—all are unavailing. 
Ahab did not know his man, nor yet how red was 
the wine of the grapes which grew in his vine- 
yard, 

The sequel is interesting, and withal strangely 
familiar. While it suited him Ahab sedulously 
pretended to be seeking Naboth’s advantage; but 
when he is thwarted in his nefarious designs 
he hastens to throw off the mask of gentle solici- 
tude for the welfare of the weak. The evil genius 
at his side prompts him to throw honour and all 
moral and religious considerations to the winds, 
and work his will. “What is the use of having 
might if you do not exercise it?” she whispered. 
“Dost thou now govern Israel?” And down the 
tyrant goes and takes possession by the power of 
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the sword. The deed is shameful and barefaced 
enough in itself, but the accompanying circum- 
stances of its committal make it worse. For in 
the process there is a travesty of law, a mockery 
of religion, and a revolting show of regard for 
justice and righteousness. It would not have 
been so disgusting if the robbery and murder had 
been carried out in open day. But the name of 
God is invoked and the majesty of law blas- 
phemed in order that Ahab may gain possession 
of the land he coveted. 

At last he is free to seize the fruit of his shame- 
less intrigue. Nor is he content that this be done 
in his name by one of his officers. So pleased is 
he with this shameless accession to his estate that, 
in his strutting pride, he makes a journey to 
Jezreel himself to head the procession that 
marches in triumph to enter upon possession of 
the stolen land. In one of the most dramatic 
scenes in the Old Testament Elijah, the man of 
God, encounters Ahab at the very height of his 
seeming triumph. But I sometimes think that 
he encountered there also the unconquerable spirit 
of the man who withstood him to the death. 
“Well, Naboth,’ he was saying to himself, “so 
you see you should have given it—you’ve lost 
everything.” “Not my soul,” the shade of the 
murdered man made reply. And Ahab’s face 
grew pale, and the spirit shrivelled within him, 
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like a tendril of one of the stolen vines at the 
scorching breath of the desert wind. 


Naboth paid the price of honour and loyalty 
and religious conviction in full, as it has been 
paid in the same ruddy coin many a time since 
then. The stand that he made he made not for 
himself alone, but for posterity. He had a duty 
to his heirs, and he might not part with that 
which one day should descend to them. And his 
action stands for all time as testimony to the 
truth that there are some things in life that are 
unpurchasable. I really believe that Ahab had 
brought himself to think that Naboth’s refusal 
was both churlish and unreasonable; that he 
simply could not comprehend what the man was 
making such a fuss about. He had every inten- 
tion of honouring his promise to pay Naboth in 
full the value of his little piece of land, or other- 
wise to give him a far more profitable vineyard. 
How little the king seems to have comprehended 
the spirit which animated his humble neighbour 
is shown by the way in which he reported Na- 
both’s refusal to Jezebel his wife. It is so easy 
to give the slight twist which turns principle into 
mere stubbornness. “I spake unto Naboth the 
Jezreelite, and said unto him, Give me thy vine- 
yard for money; or else, if it please thee, I will 
give thee another vineyard for it: and he an- 
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swered, ‘I will not give thee my vineyard.’”’ Such 
was not Naboth’s reply. What he said was, “The 
Lord forbid it me, that I should give the inheri- 
tance of my fathers unto thee.” It was not the 
commercial value of the little bit of land that he 
was thinking of, nor yet the fact that he possessed 
the title-deeds of it, so much as what its possession 
by him involved, in loyalty to the past and re- 
sponsibility to the future. 

It is not its rental in broad acres that makes a 
man willing to shed the last drop of his blood in 
defence of his country. No doubt the market 
price of it might be weighed to the seller, or some 
fairer corner of the earth be had in exchange for 
it. It is because it is the “inheritance of his 
fathers” that makes it without price in his sight. 
“T will give thee another vineyard for it’—the 
very suggestion is insulting. Other soil may be 
more fertile, but none is so sacred. Another vine- 
yard may yield more luscious grapes, but none is 
clustered with sweeter memories. There is fruit 
here which the casual observer can never glean. 
The isles of Greece may be small; but a blind old 
man wandered among them telling his deathless 
stories, and so they live. Scottish soil may be 
hard to turn; but there was a ploughman who 
drew one furrow whence an unending harvest of 
inspiration is reaped, and he that bindeth sheaves 
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filleth his bosom. “I will give thee the worth of 
it in money.” No, Ahab simply did not know 
what he was saying when he made his insulting 
proposal to Naboth. 

Not one of the gifts of God may be purchased 
with money—not honour, not love, not peace of 
conscience, not even the respect of our fellow- 
men. “If aman would give all the substance of 
his house for love it would utterly be contemned.” 
You buy a book, but there is something in the book 
that you cannot buy. It becomes yours in one 
sense, while in another it may never be yours at 
all. You may handle in pride of possession the 
material form and substance of your purchase, 
but not the book of the poet or the thinker. There 
is something here which you may never be able to 
call your own, and that is the priceless thing 
about the book. So of the salvation of God in 
Christ, so of high thoughts and sympathy, and 
happiness, and peace, and the visions of faith and 
hope; they all are gifts—unspeakable and unpur- 
chasable gifts. 

Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 


The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 


At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
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*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

*Tis only God may be had for the asking: 

No price is set on the lavish summer ; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 
Yes, the best things, the things we need most, 
cannot be sold. They are given, not because they 
are cheap, but because they are priceless and no- 
body could ever pay for them. 


But for all that Ahab comes with his monstrous 
proposals; and the trouble is that most of us are 
so slow to learn the value of the unpurchasable 
things of life. “I will give thee for it a better 
vineyard than it; or if it seem good to thee, I will 
give thee the worth of it in money.” And we 
listen to him; and, God help us, we come to half 
believe him. I wonder what made Naboth so 
stout in the defence of his little vineyard, so 
brave in his defiance of the thieving tyrant. Had 
he, I wonder, ever sold something of value, and 
learned only after he had parted with it what its 
true worth was? And had he vowed that not 
even gold from the royal treasury should ever 
tempt him to part with that which remained? 
At any rate, he had come to see that not even life 
itself was worth the keeping if he parted with the 
little vineyard. 

“Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he 
give for his life,” said Satan. And in one of its 
most devilishly cynical phrases the world roundly 
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declares and believes that “Every man has his 
price.” It may be so; but there have been those 
who have made theirs prohibitive—to the glory 
_of God and the confounding of Ahab. There are 
always the two points of view, that of Ahab and 
that of Naboth. The one cannot understand the 
other’s jealous guardianship of that which seems 
so small and insignificant. Why not part with 
honour or with innocence or with that ideal? 
“T will give thee the worth of it in money.” Why 
make that pig-headed stand for the religious and 
moral standards of the fathers? “TI will give thee 
for it a better vineyard than it. Am not I king, 
and can I not reward you with far more spacious 
pleasure-grounds if only you will part with that 
scrap of a vineyard? Why go on to certain trial, 
to probable suffering and to possible death, when 
you might enjoy my favour and receive my re- 
wards?” 

Oh, Ahab is a specious pleader as well as a 
powerful monarch. Do not think that Naboth 
did not feel the force of the temptation. Most 
assuredly he did. Most powerfully He felt it, 
He, our Naboth, who defended for us the vineyard 
of our inheritance, the wine of the unpurchasable 
sacrament. For a mightier than Ahab showed 
Him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment 
of time: “All these will I give thee if = Bat 
He would not. And they brought against Him 
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also men, sons of Belial; and Him also they set 
on high among the people, and Him, too, they 
carried forth out of the city, and with a mockery 
of justice they brought Him in the end to death. 
But the Prince of Darkness did not get the vine- 
yard. 

Don’t sell it to him now. You have parted with 
much perhaps, much whose unpurchasable worth 
you realized too late. Keep the wine of the price- 
less vintage unto the last. There is no man who 
does not feel the force of that seductive voice, 
“Give me thy vineyard, that I may have it for a 
garden of herbs, because it is near unto my 
house.” As if that were any excuse! Because 
sin is specious and access easy for the Devil, that 
therefore we should surrender at will! And yet 
how often the impudent demand succeeds through 
its very effrontery. Don’t let the enemy of souls 
turn your vineyard into a kitchen garden. Keep 
it at all costs. 

A writer in a recent number of The Beacon, 
asking “What ails Modern Verse?” says: “If 
that long-hoped-for, much discussed, and wholly 
acceptable change in thought and outlook we some- 
times call ‘a spiritual revival,’ but which we might 
better term ‘an awakening to the real values in 
life,’ were to dawn upon the thought of the twen- 
tieth century (and hopeful people believe that it 
will do so), no branch of Art would benefit more 
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by its coming than lyric poetry.” We need not 
miss one another in the dark through a matter 
of terms. The great thing is that each in his 
own watch-tower, looking for the renascence of 
that particular manifestation of the free spirit 
of man which most engages his attention, should 
have this conviction that the sky is tremulous 
with the promise of dawn, and that only through 
this change in thought and outlook which our 
fathers called tout franchement “a spiritual re- 
vival,” but which we with a kind of pedantic shy- 
ness and precious self-consciousness hail as “an 
awakening to the real values in life,’ can the 
“wholly acceptable” revolution be wrought. In 
every pulse of our being, in every form of self- 
expression, the spontaneity of life will be mani- 
fest. Our lyric poetry will confess it; even our 
sermons will not escape it. Meanwhile the hope- 
ful and cheering sign is the common and wide- 
spread consciousness of the need of revival, renas- 
cence, awakening—call it what you will. 

It is just part of the arrogant blindness of Ahab 
that he can never see the value of that with which 
he would have us part so lightly, and to-day, as 
then, it is the woman at his side upon whom must 
fall no inconsiderable portion of blame for the 
tragedy. It was not for nothing that the fathers 
defended and handed down the little quiet spaces 
where the spirit walks with God. Those things 
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that we refuse to sell—the little vineyards upon 
which the world deems that so ready a price may 
be put,—we defend them not for the memory of 
the fathers alone, nor yet for the slaking of our 
own souls’ thirst, but because we have a duty and 
a high responsibility to the generations yet un- 
born. Ahab must never get his way, no matter 
how large his bribe nor how dear the price the 
present holders and defenders have to pay, lest 
our children should succeed to a barren heritage 
and a Christless world. 

God forgive us that in our folly we have sold 
so much, and at so cheap a price. But it is still 
open to every one of us to make a stand at last, 
and to say with an accent of determination which 
nothing can shake and no man dare dispute: “TI 
will not give thee my vineyard.” 


XIV: THE DISAPPOINTED SHIPBUILDER 


Jehoshaphat made ships to go to Ophir for 
gold: but they went not; for the ships were 
broken at Ezion-geber. —1 Kings xxii. 48. 


Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, had his dreams like 
the rest of us. Like his great predecessor on the 
throne, his mental eye was filled with the glamour 
of this wonderful Ophir over the seas and its 
gleaming gold. He too would have some of it. 
Nor did he sit idly dreaming, as some do, waiting 
for their ship to come in, a ship that never can 
come, because it has never been launched. He 
built his vessels stout and strong, ships of the 
Tarshish class, than which none were swifter or 
safer, and sent them to fetch the precious freight. 
But the pathos of the unavailing venture is heavy 
in those few words, “but they went not.” The 
gold was never shipped; for the gallant vessels 
were broken on the mighty backbone of rock at 
Ezion-geber. 

The statement is more than a mere incident 
from the naval annals of Judah. It is a universal 
experience with many of life’s ambitions. Who 
is there who has not set his heart upon something 
as precious in his eyes as the far-famed gold of 
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Ophir? Who has not built his ships and made his 
plans for them to go and come again? “But they 
went not.” Is not that just the sum of many a 
life’s tragedy? Where was your Ezion-geber, sir? 
Who was it? Is there anything more haunting 
than the pathos of eyes that grow weary watching 
for the ships that never will come in? Some there 
are, the very music of whose life never gets be- 
yond a nocturne. Their swift ships of desire 
have all foundered in perilous seas forlorn. They 
were on the eve of a momentous discovery when 
some stubborn element whose presence they had 
forgotten or ignored rose up to confound their 
hopes and shatter their prospects. Their fleet 
was sailing merrily before a favouring wind, and 
all seemed well, when they were broken on the 
rude backbone of some ugly fact of whose pres- 
ence they had no suspicion. They made ships to 
go, ships that should have gone—but they went 
not. 

Each heart can chart the rocks of its own 
Ezion-geber, but we do not readily speak of them 
to others. But when a writer lifts aside a corner 
of the veil of his inner life and shares with us 
some of those secret thoughts, do we not draw to 
him with something of affectionate regard? Is 
not this the power and charm of Lamb’s “Dream 
Children” and of the more intimate writings of 
some latter-day essayists? And is the meaning 
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of it not just this, that we know that love’s labours 
are never lost? that after all it is better to have 
set sail for Ophir than never to have got the 
length of Ezion-geber? As Joaquin Miller puts 


it: 
Unanchored ships, that blow and blow, 
Sail to and fro, and then go down 
In unknown seas that none shall know, 
Without one ripple of renown. 


Call these not fools ; the test of worth 
Is not the hold you have of earth. 
Lo, there be gentlest souls, sea blown, 
That know not any harbour known; 
And it may be the reason is 

They touch on fairer shores than this. 

I was permitted lately to peruse some unpub- 
lished letters of a public man who in a full and 
busy life had cheered himself with a secret task. 
In the course of one of the letters he said: “I 
have got a bit of a disappointment to-day. I have 
for nearly two years been working at a theme, 
and have been cherishing the idea that my studies 
might take shape in a contribution to the literature 
of that subject. . . . Well, to-day I find adver- 
tised a book on the same subject; and I am quite 
sure before I have seen it, that will have cov- 
ered all the ground that I had proposed to myself 
to deal with. So that chance of sending my name 
down to posterity has vanished. I feel as I 
suppose the man at the Pool of Bethesda must 
have felt when he saw another stepping in before 
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him. I must console myself by trying to believe 
that my name will live for a few years, if not on 
the title-page of a book, in the hearts of a few 
friends, and, after all, perhaps one could not de- 
sire anything better than that.” 

That is the other side of seeming defeat to 
which Lord Rosebery called attention when un- 
veiling the Memorial at Flodden Field. “I am 
here because, proud as I am of Bannockburn, I 
am not less proud of Flodden, not merely because 
of the valour of the army, but because of the 
spirit of the nation. . . . All seemed to be dead 
but the spirit of the country. Let us always bear 
in mind that heroes and heroism are visible and 
produced not in the splendour of triumph but in 
the anguish of adversity. It is well, no doubt, to 
be conducted to the capital and crowned among 
the acclamations of the people, yet the hero who 
most appeals to us is not the conqueror, but he 
who in the naked agony of catastrophe and despair 
rises superior to fate and leads captivity captive. 
It is to him that goes forth the eternal sympathy 
of mankind.” 

The ships of Jehoshaphat brought back no gold 
from Ophir. This man too was foiled in his 
enterprise. But he was enriched with other spoils 
—wealth of experience and priceless gift of sym- 
pathy with other broken people and things. Many 
of us have, like St. Paul, essayed to go into some 
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Bithynia. Well for us if, like him also, we dis- 
cover that the contrary wind is the spirit of Jesus. 

There are many also who could parallel Jehosh- 
aphat’s disaster in their religious experience. 
We are not told what caused the damage to the 
fleet of the king of Judah; but we are led to infer 
from the account in the Book of Chronicles that 
he suffered loss through joining himself in an 
unholy league with Ahaziah, son of Ahab, the 
godless king of Israel. That has been the cause. 
of many a shipwreck of faith since then. There 
have been those who have set out with high hopes 
for Ophir, but who have taken on board that 
which has wrought their ruin. Others have hug- 
ged too close the land they should have boldly left 
behind, or have knowingly tried to thread a dubi- 
ous course through rock and treacherous shoal. 
Jehoshaphat seems to have profited by his sharp 
loss, for we are told that he would have nothing 
to do with the suggestion when Ahaziah sent 
again, saying, “Let my servants go with thy ser- 
vants in the ships.” 

The gold of Ophir—that ancient Biblical sym- 
bol for the true spiritual treasure—can be reached 
only by the ship that is manned for that sole 
purpose. We can take no others on board when 
we set out upon that quest. When it comes to 
making the venture of faith we have each to build 
our own ships and to make the voyage alone. 
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Who is there who has not at least conceived the 
idea of setting out to seek it? You too built ships 
to go to Ophir for gold: but they went not. Why 
was it? What was the nature of the wrecking 
rocks of Ezion-geber? Were they moral or in- 
tellectual? There are many whose vessel of faith 
was drawing too deep water to pass through the 
shallows of an easy-going theology; who could 
not steer by the chart of the harsh and narrow 
creed which was thrust upon them, or who would 
not trim the sails of honesty to catch only one 
aspect of God’s truth. Have they ever consid- 
ered that perhaps God was never given fair play 
when His claims were presented to them? that the 
wrong chart was handed to them? They never 
got beyond youth’s rocky places where most of us 
have encountered cross-currents and contrary 
winds—and yet they thought that they had ex- 
plored all that mighty ocean. Or it may be that 
the way to the open sea was obscured in a mist of 
tears or a fog of doubt, and the ship of faith was 
wrecked on some jagged misconception of the 
nature of God. And so such have no gold to 
offer—only bitter myrrh. 

And yet the sacred historian thinks it not un- 
worthy to be recorded that Jehoshaphat made 
ships to go for gold. He chronicles a disappointed 
dream, an unsuccessful venture. “Jehoshaphat 
made ships to go.”” That was the main incident. 
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“But they went not.” That was an untoward 
accident. And the great thing to be recorded 
about any of us is just that we made ships to go 
to Ophir. We deal with a God who can pass a 
verdict like this upon an honest life, “It was well 
that it was in thine heart.” He knows what went 
wrong at Ezion-geber and what was the nature 
of the jagged rocks which strewed our way. 
Ophir is a big venture—far bigger than some of 
those who speak so glibly about the easiness of 
the way of faith and salvation sometimes seem to 
have any idea. As one who knows the human 
heart has well said: “There are sceptical 
thoughts which seem for the moment to uproot 
the firmest faith; there are blasphemous thoughts 
which dart unbidden into the most reverent souls; 
there are unholy thoughts which torture with 
their presence the fancy that would fain be pure.” 
God judges each life by its trend rather than by 
its track. Have we built with a large purpose and 
afar view? Have we made ships to go to far-off 
Ophir, not little models for glass cases? Then 
our labour has not been altogether in vain. Many 
a one since St. Paul has escaped safe to land on 
broken pieces of the ship. Many a one has found 
salvation and life on some mere fragment of 
God’s truth—some plank or broken piece of the 
mighty vessels of revealed religion. The great 
thing is to have built big. Anchored vessels rid- 
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ing in sheltered places grow foul and slow. Bet- 
ter to be beaten and buffeted and broken in the sea 
of open thought and honest endeavour than to rot 
in motionless ease. “I have never been much 
troubled at a man’s lack of faith if he was on the 
move,” says an acute and a sympathetic helper of 
his fellows. ‘I have always felt that his doubt 
would be cleared away at last by the stern and im- 
perative necessity of the struggle after a moral 
life.” It is well to have built: well to have had 
that ring of hammers in the yard of thought- 
building. 

An altar was recently excavated on the great 
Roman road in the north of England, an altar 
dedicated, not to any of the warlike gods of Rome, 
much less to the gods of pleasure and ease, but 
“To the Discipline of Augustus.” Far from home 
those rough soldiers felt their commander’s eye 
was upon them. To that faithful spirit of duty 
they raised their altar, that spirit of discipline 
which made them go through the old weary rou- 
tine, that same spirit which made and extended, 
maintained and guarded, the bounds of their 
Leader’s empire. 

There are certain moments when we all gather 
about that rugged altar of faithfulness to duty 
and the Unseen Commander. Even though our 
whole being rebels against it we make an effort to 
sing the Lord’s song in a foreign land. There 
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are moments when the heart and the mind of us 
cry out for real things; when the false and the 
feeble will not do; when, in fact, they are insup- 
portable, and jar with every conception of what 
life really means. These are life’s saving mo- 
ments, when once again we make ships to go for 


that 
treasure that is ours to hold 
Secure, while all things else are turned to dust; 
That priceless and imperishable gold 
Beyond the scathe of robber and of rust. 


And while Jehoshaphat’s sinking ships are set- 
tling let them speak to us also of the venture of 
immortality. That is the last voyage, and one 
which we all must face. That is a far-off Ophir 
indeed, and very precious the gold which awaits 
us there. Are our building plans ample enough 
for that long voyage? Will we make that port in 
safety and find there again the gold that God and 
the years are storing up for us? Or do you fear 
that your soul is too frail a craft to round that 
“misty promontory, Death’? Does the thought 
of the black ridge of that Ezion-geber fill you 
with dismay? Do you dread that your vessel 
will be broken there? Can you but say, at the 
most, “It may be we shall reach the Happy Isles” ? 
Then there is One lying asleep as yet in the 
hinder part of your ship who waits for you to 
wake Him. Not till the hour of your recognized 
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and acknowledged need will He arise. Christ has 

taken the peradventure out of life and the future. 
“Be of good cheer about death,” Plato could say ; 
“and know this of a truth—that no evil can hap- 
pen to a good man, either in life or after death.” 
That was putting it negatively. Christ said it 
positively, that God is a Pilot who has never yet 
failed to bring home all His ships to the haven of 
their heart’s desire. “If it were not so I would 
have told you.” What a mockery it would be if 
He who made us in His own image and implanted 
within us the instinct to seek that far-off land 
were unable to bring us there! What supreme 
and bitter irony if it could be said that He made 
ships to go, even the souls of men: but they went 
not, for the ships were broken! But this is one of 
the items in the legacy of peace which Christ left 
to His own, that they fear no evil, and even in the 
valley of the shadow His rod and His staff can 
comfort. And though to us who stand watching 
on the shore it sometimes seems as if the precious 
craft was broken, yet we know that all is well; 
and even while we weep it has come to pass that 
they have escaped all safe to land. 


XV: A MISTAKEN POLICY 


But he helped him not. 
—2 Chronicles xxviii. 21. 


Ahaz was the broadminded man of his time. 
He had “‘done a bit of travelling” ; he was a man 
of the world; and the things and the people he 
had seen and known convinced him that there was 
much that was poor and unenlightened about the 
religion in which he had been brought up. His 
father had been a good and godly man, but hope- 
lessly narrow in his religious views. And so 
there was nothing for it but that Ahaz, as soon 
as he got back to Jerusalem from one of his broad- 
ening expeditions up north, must have a big showy 
altar like the one he had seen at Damascus. 

Ahaz was tremendously impressed with his visit 
to the northern city. It was a great affair! Five 
times over in three verses the big name is brought 
in with the object of impressing you. And sure 
enough the Damascus model of altar was duly set 
up, and became quite the latest thing in the re- 
ligious fashion of the time. 

But now how terribly old-fashioned and mean 
the little brazen affair that they had used in the 


time of the fathers seemed in contrast. Some- 
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thing must really be done with it. And so, we 
are told, “he brought the brazen altar, which was 
before the Lord, from the forefront of the house, 
from between the altar and the house of the Lord, 
and put it on the north side.” 

Stage number one in the process of making re- 
ligion up-to-date! You introduce the latest word 
in altars. No harminthat! But the old brazen 
thing does look rather a back-number now, doesn’t 
it, even although God used to reveal Himself by 
its means to the men of old? “We mustn’t, of 
course, do away with the old thing altogether, 
Urijah,” said Ahaz to his minister; “the people 
aren’t ready for that, yet. We must go easy. 
The majority aren’t so enlightened as you and me. 
They haven’t read so much, nor travelled so 
widely. But put the wee brazen affair on the 
north side of my up-to-date altar, will you, Uri- 
jah?” And on the north side it went—out in the 
cold. 

But the broadminded man soon discovers that 
he cannot stop there. There is some ground for 
taking the sense of one of the remarks of Ahaz to 
Urijah as “the question of the brazen altar shall 
be left for further consideration.” A Royal 
Commission on Altars (Place of )—with the usual 
consequences! Ahaz, that is to say, was too busy 
with his new-fangled altar to decide at once what 
was to become of the other that had been conse- 
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crated to the service of the Lord, and had fed the 
spiritual flame of Judah’s religious life through 
the generations. He was too busy because there 
were more reforms, so-called, for this enlightened 
and up-to-date monarch to carry out. 

The next thing to go was “the borders of the 
bases.” Of course the strength and stability of 
the whole in this piece of religious equipment must 
not be interfered with. But they made too much 
of it in the old regime. Something a good deal 
smaller will serve perfectly well. And then there 
was that great “sea” for purification. It was far 
too high, and really very awkward for people to 
get at. And so it had accordingly to be lowered, 
its dignity and majesty impaired, and the whole 
thing put “upon a pavement of stones.” 

But while the broadminded man begins to take 
charge of things, he soon discovers that things 
have a way of taking charge of him. And so 
Ahaz has to go a little further. This time it is 
the covert for the sabbath. “The covert for the 
sabbath that they had built”—and the words bring 
before us a picture of the godly fathers of old, the 
men who had made the country. This their strong 
and pious hands had built—the covert for the 
sabbath, that the nation might have its memorials 
and defences of its greatness to all generations. 
But events are becoming too strong for Ahaz, and 
now the covert for the sabbath goes. “The covert 
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for the sabbath that they had built in the house, 
and the king’s entry without, turned he from the 
house of the Lord for the king of Assyria.” The 
king of Assyria! So the “hidden hand’ was at 
the bottom of all this criminal irreverence and 
folly! Ahaz ends by destroying both the beauty 
and the strength of the temple and the sabbath on 
account of the worldling who pretended to be a 
friend, but was in reality a most dangerous enemy. 
O criminal folly of Ahaz, to value so lightly that 
which the fathers had built! But to think that it 
should all have been done through the machina- 
tion of aliens, and the bitterest enemy of the na- 
tion, a sworn foe to the religion of the God of 
Bethel. 

If there is one truth more than another which 
a reading of the Hebrew Scriptures impresses 
upon us, it is that national welfare and spiritual 
salvation are inextricably bound up together. The 
king of Assyria—the “hidden hand,” as he is 
called to-day—shows his malign influence in many 
ways. It may or may not have been true, as a 
trustworthy publicist avouched at the time, that 
documents were found in which our late enemy 
gave instructions to his agents to endeavour to 
promote in Russia “such internal disturbances as 
we have succeeded in producing on the Clyde in 
Scotland.” But it is no mere coincidence that 
spiritual sabotage and industrial trouble have gone 
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hand in hand. Away back in 1870 Froude 
warned us of the risks of forgetting the spiritual 
rock from which our English race had been hewn. 
Read again England’s Forgotten Worthies, with 
its great trumpet notes of the faith that sailed the 
seven seas with God. ‘Thus sang they in the 
English boat.” And then consider his warning: 
“The unions and master employers are in a state 
of war, either open or at best suspended; and 
war is the most wasteful and ruinous of all means 
by which human differences can be adjusted. 
Every strike is a battle—a battle which determines 
nothing—in which there is no glory to be gained 
and no victory to be won which does not widen 
the breach more irreparably, while the destruction 
of property and the resulting ruin and devastation 
are immediate and incalculable. . . . Their occu- 
pation passes from them to countries where men 
and masters can work together on terms more 
satisfactory to both of them.” And the king of 
Assyria laughs, and chuckles to himself that he 
has dealt with many fools in his time, but never 
with such simpletons as the men of Israel and 
Judah. “For Ahaz took away a portion out of 
the house of the Lord, and out of the house of the 
king and of the capitalists, and gave it unto the 
king of Assyria; but he helped him not.” Of 
course not; he never intended to, although Ahaz 
was fool enough to believe all the tall stories he 
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told and the Utopian promises he held out. “And 
in the time of his distress did he trespass yet more 
against the Lord, this same Ahaz.” Back he 
went to the foreigners and their gods. “I will 
sacrifice to them, that they may help me. But 
they were the ruin of him, and of all Israel.” 


When we go back to the roots of the trouble 
which Ahaz wittingly or unwittingly brought 
upon his country we find that it all began with 
what seemed an innocent and even a praise- 
worthy broadmindedness. That little altar did 
really seem to him capable of being replaced by 
something more ornate, more pleasing to the 
senses, more in line with the level of culture in 
other countries. Ahaz forgot, of course, or 
failed to appreciate, what that same little altar 
had meant in the history of his own land and in 
the making of the men and women, his forbears. 
We are perfectly well acquainted with the proc- 
ess which Ahaz inaugurated. We have seen and 
helped to bring about precisely the same kind 
of state in our own time. I think our eyes are 
being opened just a little to realize what a mis- 
taken policy it has been. And the trouble is 
that, once this iconoclastic spirit gets to work. 
it destroys all sense of beauty and reverence, and 
the sense of proportion and perspective. We 
yield to the time-spirit, imagining, like Ahaz, 
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that we are tolerant, cultured, broadminded, 
when all the time we are chipping at the bases of 
solid religion and tampering with the safeguards 
of national morality and well-being. Ahaz did 
the thing literally. He “cut off the borders of 
the bases.” The great religious symbols, and 
the spiritual truths which they represented, could 
stand just as securely, he felt, without making 
quite so much of them. The work of the fathers 
was solid and imposing, but they overdid it. The 
sacred treasures would really run no risk of being 
overturned by the jostling crowds if they reduced 
the fundamentals somewhat. Those solid bases, 
those awkward corners—so prominent—always 
seemed to be getting in people’s way. Indeed, 
some of the priests were even known to have 
stumbled over them in the dark. “You see my 
point, Urijah?” said Ahaz. “I don’t want to do 
anything that would seem disrespectful to the 
feelings of the older people. But the times have 
changed. You can’t expect people to look at 
things in the old way.” And so off came the 
supporting borders of the bases. 

The next thing to be done seemed almost ob- 
vious to those travelled innovators, who knew 
what all “the best people” did in the way of re- 
ligious exercise. (As a matter of fact, Ahaz’s 
travelling had only taken him across the border !) 
That sea, supported by the brazen oxen, was far 
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too high. Ah yes, we know the argument. You 
mustn’t expect too much of people in the way of 
religious duty. If the thing is too high for them 
to get at without trouble they will cease to use it 
or to feel the need of cleansing at all. You must 
bring worship and religious duties down to the 
minimum. You must meet people on their level. 
You must not only make religious services as 
pleasant as possible, but you really must not ex- 
pect too much from people in this respect. We 
have simply done what Ahaz did. We have 
caused a general lowering of ideals and a de- 
basing of our spiritual heritage. We have 
brought the whole thing down and put it upon a 
pavement of stones. And instead of making it 
easier and more attractive, we have only suc- 
ceeded in removing the last shred of respect for 
sacred things. 

The next move is almost inevitable. Before 
anybody quite realized what was being done, 
Ahaz had removed the covert for the sabbath 
which the piety of an earlier generation had built. 
With blood and tears and prayers they built it, 
the men of old. How they suffered and denied 
themselves that their children might have this 
covert from the storm! And now it is all but 
gone! We have paid the price for our friend- 
ship with the king of Assyria, God knows. We 
have graduaily given up feature after feature 
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that was vital for the maintenance of spiritual 
health and national well-being, and we have 
gained nothing by it—least of all from those to 
win whose approval we surrendered our birth- 
right. That was just part of the irony of the 
situation. Ahaz took away a portion here, and 
a good custom there: “but it helped him not.” 
It helped him least of all in the care of his own 
soul. It did not help him in his business, or even 
in his physical health; and, what was the great- 
est shock of all to Ahaz, it did not help to ad- 
vance him one bit in the esteem of the king of 
Assyria, who only thought him a weak, con- 
temptible fool. 

Professor Einstein was recently asked how he 
happened to make his revolutionary discovery. 
“By challenging an axiom,” was his reply. There 
are many abuses and fashions which owe their 
firm entrenchment simply to the inertia which 
has deemed them axiomatic and consequently left 
them unchallenged. Stand up to the king of 
Assyria, and see how the heart of the country, 
which was only waiting for a lead, will rally to 
the challenge. “It is fairly safe to say,” ran a 
Times “leader” recently, “that the average Eng- 
lishman feels that the English ought to be a 
religious people; and he is distressed because the 
war made it plain that most of his fellow-citizens 
do not go to church.” A brilliant young man- 
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of-letters, with a fresh vision of the things by 
which men live which came to him in that hour 
when he, like the prophet of old, heard the word, 
“Son of man, behold, I take away from thee the 
desire of thine eyes with a stroke,” believing that 
he would not lack support in producing a monthly 
founded on the assurance that “the good things 
are the things which make for life, and the bad 
things are the things which make for decay,” has 
confessed in the second issue of The Adelphi his 
pleasurable surprise at the enthusiastic manner 
in which his faith in the good and discerning 
spirit of his fellows has been justified. It is not 
only that the response has been threefold greater 
than his most sanguine expectation, but that now 
he can talk, without any further apology about 
the big things of life, sharing the faith which has 
restored his own soul. “And there is no menace 
in the immensities any more. Somehow, they 
have me in their keeping, and—stranger still— 
I them in mine. I bear them, they me.” 

They may laugh if they will, but the old inter- 
pretation is still true of the soul of the nation, 
“She is not dead, but sleepeth.” And already 
there is a stirring in the sleep, and the promise 
of an awakening from the heavy dreams which 
followed on a surfeit of materialism. In the re- 
sponsible journalism of this country and Amer- 
ica, in the utterances of our leading statesmen, 
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encouraging indications are evident of the para- 
mount necessity of a return to God. It was more 
than a strain of Scots ancestry which moved the 
present Prime Minister of Great Britain on tak- 
ing office to say that he sought the nation’s 
prayers rather than its congratulations. It was 
more than political shrewdness which has in- 
spired such an address as that of the late Presi- 
dent Harding at Colorado Springs, when he spoke 
at length on religious conditions in America, and 
said, “We can never be the ideal republic unless 
we have great ideals to pursue and know some- 
thing of the spiritual as well as the material life.” 
“We do not see,” wrote one of our youngest 

poets, who gave his life to help us to see: 

We do not see the vital point, 
That ’tis the eighth most deadly sin 


To wail “the world is out of joint,” 
And not attempt to put it in. 


The attempts to put it in have mostly failed be- 
cause they have tried to make the fruit good with- 
out touching the tree. “All these things shall 
be added unto you.” Our tremendous need of 
the additional things without which life is well 
nigh unlivable is driving us to see the sheer 
soundness of the life-principle upon which they 
are conditional, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 
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Of Ahaz we read that he “slept with his 
fathers, and was buried.” But the harm that he 
did never slept. They could not bury with him 
the evil he had wrought. No less vital would be 
the result of a united rally of those who are de- 
termined that the honourable view of life, rather 
than the seeming expedient, shall’ prevail. Such 
need no badge of uniformity. They will recog- 
nize one another and be cheered. In the preface 
to his book on The Principles of War, Marshal 
Foch, poet as well as soldier, describes his lec- 
tures as “shepherds’ fires, lit on a stormy coast, 
to beacon the bewildered seaman.” In such a 
day as this each is a shepherd of the nation’s soul 
who kindles the cresset of personal conviction at 
his particular point on the storm coast. That is 
indeed to make a bon fire. 


XVI: WHEN WONDER WAKES 


Stay yourselves, and wonder. _ 
—Isaiah xxix. 9. 


I had an opportunity lately of studying the 
crowds in the Fine Art Galleries of one of our 
great cities. Some were merely finding in it a 
convenient shelter from the rain; others were 
seeking a quiet corner in which to eat their lunch; 
yet others had made it a rendezvous for the meet- 
ing of friends; most were hurrying through with- 
out seeing. Priceless relics of the past were 
around them, mementoes of the Great War—of 
all that the spirit of man has dared; paintings 
and sculpture and objects of every branch of Art 
—all that the spirit of man has achieved. But 
only the few were realizing the wonder and glory 
of it all. “What a piece of work is man! how 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculty!’ To the 
hurrying, heedless crowd one would fain have 
cried aloud, “Stay yourselves, and wonder.” 

We are suffering to-day from a decay of the 
sense of wonder, with all that it means of wor- 
ship, adoration, and reverence for the works 
both of God and of man. The race has grown 


up, and has forfeited the child’s priceless gift of 
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wonder. The passion of the preacher must 
make all his soul strive to wake wonder in the 
eyes and in the hearts of his hearers. It was the 
loss of the child-like heart that our Lord so 
dreaded for men. “He that wonders shall reign; 
and he that reigns shall rest. What went ye out 
for to see?” All the disappointment in life comes 
of the fact that we are looking for the wrong 
kind of thing, or else looking for the right thing 
in the wrong place. So much of what we see in 
life depends upon the motive or the expectation 
with which we go forth. If we expect to find 
men clothed in soft raiment in the stern nursery 
of the desert, we are bound to be disappointed. 
If we look for reeds that bend and waver with 
every passing gust, and come up against immov- 
able principles, oak-strong and not to be brushed 
aside, we must not blame the state of things as 
they are, but our own foolish and short-sighted 
views of God’s world. ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” Unless we purge 
our minds of pride and prejudice, and become as 
little children, ready and eager to find God’s sur- 
prises in life, and not our own surmises or pre- 
dilections, we shall not enter into the kingdom, 
Jesus tells us. 

What is it to be blasé? It is, literally, to have 
the keen edge of expectation blunted through 
using the bright blade to whittle sticks. Until 
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we discover that we are not so wise as we im- 
agine, we shall not enter our kingdom, Jesus said. 
There is nobody so inexpressibly boring as the 
would-be clever, supercilious, superior person, 
who thinks that he “knows it all.” That attitude 
is ever the index to a small mind. It is the man 
of science who, having explored with microscope 
and telescope God’s universe, bows his head in 
awe and writes of ‘““The Wonders of the World.” 
Adoration, reverence, worship, are the natural 
expressions of evéry great mind as of every lofty 
soul. The Book of Psalms, than which there is 
no higher expression ‘of the soul of man at its 
sublimest, is full of the call to wonder. “Oh; 
that men would praise the Lord for His wonder- 
ful works!” “Why don’t they cheer?” exclaimed 
an Overseas poet in blank amazement at the si- 
lence of the crowds watching men march away 
to die for them. ‘Why don’t they cheer?” is the 
thought which surges up continually in the mind 
of the Psalmist. “They forgat his wondrous 
works that he had shewed them.” The Song of 
Moses is set to the key of wonder. “Who is like 
unto thee, O Lord, fearful in praises, doing won- 
ders?” The root of national decay is traced by 
Nehemiah to the waning of the sense of wonder. 
“They refused to obey, neither were they mind- 
ful of thy wonders.” And on the other hand, 
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the way back to a wholesome outlook upon life 
is by the way of wonder. 
Think on the works that He hath done, 
which admiration breed; 


His wonders, and the judgments all 
which from His mouth proceed. 


And observe that it is not alone the eye of faith 
which is dimmed by the spread of the cataract of 
indifference, but a man’s whole scientific and 
artistic outlook. It is not alone the finer spir- 
itual feelings that are dulled by the narcotic of 
materialism; it is our whole ability to discern the 
rhythmic pulse of life. If one is less perturbed 
than one might be by antagonistic criticism of 
spiritual things, or by the more deadly indiffer- 
ence which prevails in many quarters, one owes 
it to the privilege of coming in contact in early 
life with not a few of the world’s great scientists 
and thinkers, and of learning at first hand some- 
thing of their attitude to life; of hearing Rudolf 
Virchow and Robert Browning discuss Para- 
celsus, and kneeling alongside of the former at 
family worship. Another of the giants of those 
days, who laid his hand on the head of the won- 
dering child, while admonishing him, “Travail- 
lez, mon enfant, travailiez!—A-t-il dit ‘Oui’?”’ 
was Louis Pasteur. In the story of Pasteur and 
his Work we “meet the young Pasteur first in 
one of his moods of divine astonishment—those 
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moods which, within a few years, were to revolu- 
tionize the world as Napoleon did not revolution- 
ize it. ‘To be astonished at anything,’ he cries, 
‘is the first movement of the mind towards dis- 
covery.’”’ “And then,” he said once, “reason is 
not everything; there is feeling, and what will 
always give strength to the convictions of a re- 
ligious man is that the teachings of his faith are 
in harmony with the natural impulses of his 
heart, while the belief of the materialist imposes 
theories repugnant to human nature.” 

It is too much light that blinds people, not dark- 
ness—especially any new, sudden, or unusually 
glaring light. There are precious things which 
can only be put forth by the moon. Much of 
the prevalent scepticism of the day was scientifi- 
cally explained long ago. “The unspiritual man 
rejects these truths of the Spirit of God; to him 
they are ‘sheer folly,’ he cannot understand them. 
And the reason is, that they must be read with 
the spiritual eye.” I see that Professor Graham 
Kerr has been voicing an old truth in striking 
language. “We think of a world of light and 
colour when actually there is nothing but black 
darkness through which ether waves surge hither 
and thither. We have a sense organ—the eye 
—tuned to trap a certain very small fraction of 
these waves, and the messages from that sense 
organ are interpreted as what is called colour. 
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So also with sound. The universe is filled with 
eternal stillness, waves of compression passing 
hither and thither through its material por- 
tions." Again we happen to have a sense organ 
sensitive to a small selection of these waves, the 
brain interpreting the messages from that sense 
organ interprets them as sound. The ideas of 
Time and Space are mere abstractions from 
experience.” 

There are some whose sight organ is either un- 
developed or else defective. They cannot see the 
things which normal beings see. But we do not 
therefore permit them to deny the beauty of the 
world. We compassionate them upon their phys- 
ical defect. Similarly we would smile if those 
whose organs of hearing are not tuned to trap 
the ether waves were to question the presence of 
harmony in the world. We know that the fact 
of their not hearing is due to their misfortune in 
being deaf. So, says St. Paul, is it with the man 
who has not developed his spiritual faculty. He 
is the last man in the world who should be lis- 
tened to about spiritual things, for he has not the 
means of forming judgments about them. That 
is what our Lord meant when He said, “He that 
hath an ear to hear, let him hear.” The world 
is full of people to-day, as it was in the days of 


* Psalm xix. 3 (R.V.) is literally exact: “There is no speech nor 
language; their voice cannot be heard. 
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His flesh, who have not got the ear to catch 
divine messages. 

It is not too much to say that practically the 
whole of your spiritual experience will depend 
upon what you go out to see. The world is dark 
to a blind man; it is without music to a deaf; 
it is empty of God to those who have not de- 
veloped and exercised their spiritual faculty. Be- 
ware, if you find that you are losing your taste 
for spiritual things. Fight hard against the fate 
if you discover traces of a nil admirari tendency 
growing up within you. If you are losing your 
relish for worship, your impulse to adore, your 
instinct of reverence, you are losing the very eye 
of your soul, the very light of life. If you are 
worshipping at unworthy shrines you are bound 
to pay the penalty. A well-known choir con- 
ductor was invited by a certain choirmaster to 
come and criticize the performance of his singers. 
In particular he confessed that he himself was 
conscious of something lacking in their render- 
ing of Tchaikovsky’s “Our Father.” “Why,” 
said the other, “the explanation is sticking out 
of your pocket.” The choirmaster, in astonish- 
ment at the remark, drew a copy of a weekly 
“rag” from its place of concealment. “No one 
who reads trash like that can expect to teach his 
choir to render Tchaikovsky’s ‘Our Father,’ ” 
said his candid friend. 
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We are paying an awful price for that elusive 
fetish called “emancipation” if in its pursuit we 
have lost the child-gift of wonder and awe. What 
will it benefit the race to have emerged from the 
night of superstition only to rush to the other 
extreme, and be blinded and scorched by the fires 
of mere knowledge? I can understand the 
prayer made to Signor Marconi by one who had 
heard that he hoped to establish wireless com- 
munication with the planet Mars. 


Leave us the stars! 

This world hath noise enough 

Without the roar of Mars: 

Rob not the holy places of their calm, 

Bring us no idle gossip of the spheres. 

Nor desecrate the psalm 

That on still nights, into our burdened ears 

Pours its mysterious balm. 

Leave us the stars, O wizard, 

Let them be. 
There are some creatures who, if you gave them 
the run of the universe, would break in upon the 
silence of the spheres with some cheap jest, and 
litter the Milky Way with their sandwich papers. 

A British scientist who had passed through an 

eclipse of his religious faith, speaking of Jesus 
to a group of working men said: “Whatever 
answers different persons may give to the ques- 
tions, “What think ye of Christ? Whose Son is 
He?’ every one must agree that ‘His name shall 


be called Wonderful.’” This is the starting- 
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point of all further inquiry. “There must neces- 
sarily be,” says a writer in a recent number of 
the Hibbert Journal, “a miraculous element— 
understanding by miracle, not the old view that it 
is a reversal of the known laws of nature, but 
that it inspires wonder or marvel at something 
we are unable to account for. The wonder may 
be at the mystery of nature or of the universe; 
it may be the admiration of the power which re- 
stores health and even life; it may be moved by 
the contemplation of God working in the world 
or in the human heart, or by the grace felt to be 
gained by some religious rite. . . . But whether 
in the universe, or in healing, or in sacraments, 
there must be this element of wonder to promote 
that reverence for some yes outside ourselves 
and incomprehensible to us.’ 

“T love to lose myself in a mystery ; to pursue 
my reason to an O altitudo!” cries Sir Thomas 
Browne. He knew, what other great souls have 
known, that you cannot launch out into the deep 
without getting out of your own depth. It is a 
law of science that the recognition of the diffi- 
culty is the beginning of the discovery. ‘“O the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past tracing out!” 
Whether in nature or in grace no great dis- 
coveries can be made until the sense of wonder is 
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awake. It is those who are “lost in wonder, love, 
and praise’ who are most alive. Never so long 
as we try to maintain a precarious foothold upon 
the sinking, shifting sand shall we know the 
buoyancy of the great ocean. Not until we yield 
ourselves to God can we know the support of His 
love and of His power. 

I find in the phenomenal success of Mr. Hut- 
chinson’s best-known novel an evidence of the 
unappeasable thirst of the heart of man for the 
eternal springs. He realizes the futility of the 
type of religion which does not take a man out of 
his depth. “I tell you that plumb down in the 
crypt and abyss of every man’s soul is a hunger, 
a craving for other food than this earthy stuff.” 
And then he goes on to criticize the kind of 
preachers who, knowing this, have not been 
breaking the bread to the famishing multitudes 
as they should. ‘Instead of reaching down to 
him what he wants—light, light—instead of that 
they invite him to dancing and picture shows, 
and you’re a jolly good fellow, and religion’s a 
jolly fine thing and no spoilsport, and all that 
sort of latter-day tendency. .. . Light, light! 
He wants light.” 

Now, as always, it is the natural irrepressible 
abandon of lives which have known a great and 
saving experience that moves the city. It is when 
they hear a restored soul shouting “Hosanna” 
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that they begin to ask, Who is this? It is when 
they behold branches cut down from every tree 
of knowledge to be strewn in the path of Him 
who comes in the name of the Lord; when they 
see those who have won the palms of human 
triumph in their several spheres of work spread- 
ing them in their true place beneath His feet, 
that the hitherto indifferent and even critical on- 
lookers will follow Him to the temple. It is then 
that the King of Glory comes, bringing high 
festival to the wondering and astonished heart. 


XVII: TREASURES OF DARKNESS 


I will give you the eae of darkness, that 
thou mayest know that I am the Lord. 
—Isaiah xlv. 3. 


In all our prayers for light we should never 
forget the blessings of the darkness. Darkness 
has been a great healer and a great revealer— 
only less so than light. Had our day consisted 
of twenty-four hours of sunlight how uncon- 
scious we should have remained of most of the 
glory of the universe, how ignorant of our own 
position therein. It was the gift of darkness 
which literally put us in our place. Without it 
we should have thought that there was nothing 
else in the universe but our earth and the fiery 
orb hung up to give us light and heat. It was the 
coming of the darkness that enabled us to see and 
know, and to realize with awe that we were not 
the only thoughts in the mind of God. His glory, 
His power, His mind, were more fully revealed 
to us through the dropping of the mantle of dark- 
ness upon the earth. Man grew wiser through 
the temporary loss of the sweet light of the sun. 
God gave him “the treasures of darkness, and 


hidden riches of secret places.” 
207 
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For physical growth, for much-needed rest, 
God’s gift of the recurrent darkness came. 
Without twilight, without sunrise and sunset, 
how much would art and poetry have lost in the 
way of stimulus and inspiration. The healing 
dews, the refuge from the pitiless glare, all these 
are the treasures of darkness. 

We are so apt to think of many of the expe- 
riences of life as the absence of something else. 
Darkness is due to the absence of light, sickness 
to the want of health, ignorance to the denial of 
knowledge. This suggestive word of Isaiah 
teaches us to look for blessing in what we are 
wont to think of as mere negation. There are 
treasures in the darkness. We may win on the 
tail of the penny as truly as on the head. It 
was when the Psalmist beheld the moon and the 
stars that he was so moved to sweet and com- 
forting thoughts of the marvellous loving-kind- 
ness of God in caring for frail man. It was 
the glory of the things he had been unable to see 
until the darkness fell that taught him most about 
God and about himself. It has been found that 
several tribes in Africa and in America worship 
the moon and not the sun; a great number wor- 
ship both; but no tribes are known to adore the 
sun and not the moon. 

This thought of the revelation of the darkness 
is not confined alone to our knowledge of the 
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works of God in nature. It is true also of the 
mind of man. There is a twilight of intellectual 
development which is often far more favourable 
to the apprehension of certain kinds of truth 
than the high noon of intellectual brilliance. 
There are certain aspects of truth in which we 
would consult the village idiot more hopefully 
than the learned professor. There is a brilliance 
that blinds, and a power of discernment that 
dazzles. There is such a thing as over-education, 
which turns out machines, but destroys the power 
of initiative. 

This thought of the treasures of darkness 
lights up for us also the mystery of pain and loss. 
These things become no longer negative aspects 
of something that is wanting; but in themselves 
sources of enrichment. Thus good Father Tabb 
of Baltimore, speaking out of his own experience 
of physical blindness, said of Milton: 

So fair thy vision that the night 
Abided with thee lest the light, 


A flaming sword before thine eyes, 
Had shut thee out from Paradise. 


When a man can speak that way of the loss of 
eyesight in himself and in another, he has in- 
deed been given something of the treasures of 
darkness. 

Paradise Lost, the Divina Commedia of Dante 
—a long string of pearls up to the redemption 
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of the world upon the Cross of Calvary, were all 
and each in their own way treasures of dark- 
ness. Perhaps it is not possible for any of us 
to say, It is good for me that I am afflicted: but 
there has been many a one who, looking back, 
could, without a shred of affectation, put it into 
the past tense, and exclaim, “It was good for 
me that I was afflicted.” One of our men-of-let- 
ters has described the career of one of his 
friends: ‘He had to bear a series of devastating 
calamities. He had loved the warmth and near- 
ness of his home circle more deeply than most 
men, and the whole of it was swept away; he 
had depended for both stimulus and occupation 
upon his artistic work, and the power was taken 
from him at the moment of his highest achieve- 
ment. His loss of fortune is not to be reckoned 
among his calamities, because it was no calamity 
to him. He ended by finding a richer treasure 
than that he had set out to obtain; and I remem- 
ber that he said to me once, not long before the 
end, that whatever others might feel about their 
own lives, he could not for a moment doubt that 
his own had been an education of a deliberate and 
loving kind, and that the day when he realized 
that, when he saw that there was not a single 
incident in his life that had not a deep and an 
intentional value for him was one of the happiest 
days of his whole existence.” 
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And what is true of intellectual discovery, and 
of the revelation of the dark things of pain and 
loss, is true most of all in the greatest field of 
discovery open to us, the realm of the spirit. 
The gifts of God, the priceless possessions of the 
spirit, are treasures of darkness. “I thank thee, 
O Father,” said Jesus, “Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.” It is “ignorant and unlearned 
men’? who surprise others with their grasp of 
divine truth and with the reality of their spiritual 
experience and the demonstration of their spiri- 
tual power. 

How much light, then, does the knowledge of 
the treasures of darkness shed upon those limita- 
tions against which we are so apt to chafe. “I 
will give thee the treasures of darkness, and 
hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest 
know that I am the Lord, which call thee by 
thy name, even the God of Israel.” The object 
of all the darkness is in order that we may dis- 
cover the stars and the vast orbit of God’s power 
and care. The object of all the darkness that 
stoops upon our path, whether in the limitation 
of our intellectual powers or in the mystery of 
pain and suffering and loss, or in the sense of our 
inability to fathom the ways of God with the 
soul of man, is that we may discover new worlds 
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and enter upon an ampler heritage. He gives 
us the treasures of darkness in order that we may 
know Him, says the prophet, the Lord which 
calls thee by thy name, even the God of Israel. 
What pleasure it affords to be greeted by name 
in a foreign land where we thought we knew 
nobody and nobody knew us! What a delight it 
is, as life goes on, to have one or two who greet 
us by our most familiar and intimate name for 
the days of auld lang syne, and because they 
knew our father or our grandfather! That is 
what God does to the soul with whom He is al- 
lowed to come into intimate contact. He calls 
us by our name; He gives us the assurance that 
He is the God of Israel, the God, that is to say, 
of our fathers. “I had heard of thee by the hear- 
ing of the ear,” confessed Job as he came up out 
of his long and darkly shadowed valley; “but 
now mine eye seeth thee.” 

Dr. Whitehead, Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics in the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, says a suggestive thing in a very 
different connection. “I have often wondered 
why Roman engineers did not invent the steam- 
engine. They might have done it at any time, 
and then how different would have been the his- 
tory of the world. I ascribe it to the fact that 
they lived in a warm climate and had not intro- 
duced tea and coffee. In the eighteenth century 
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thousands of men sat by fires and watched their 
kettles boil. All that was wanted was that the 
Roman engineers should have been impressed 
with the motive-power of steam by the humble 
process of watching their kettles.” There are 
many to-day who came into their greatest dis- 
coveries because, although they wanted to be 
planting their imperial eagles in distant corners 
of the earth, and spreading their conquests in the 
gaze of an admirfing world, they had instead to 
spend their time watching their kettles pretty 
closely. 

“Come and find Me” is the way in which God 
lures us into playing the great game of life. 
Hide-and-seek is pre-eminently the favourite 
game among us because it is so perfect a prepa- 
ration for the business of life, which is the 
rationale of all children’s games. “It is the glory 
of God to conceal a thing: but the glory of kings 
is to search it out,” are the words put into the 
lips of the wisest of earthly monarchs. The 
glory of kings is not in their palaces or their little 
power and pomp, but in their ability to search 
out. And we who are kings and priests unto 
God have the same glory. A faith that we have 
found for ourselves in the darkness is ours as 
a light-hearted service of a casual creed can 
never be. The treasure which was hid in the 
field, whose discovery brought such wealth and 
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such happiness to its finder, was probably un- 
earthed by him as he held his plough in the heat 
of the day and drove a lonely and heavy furrow. © 
It was not a mouse’s nest that another plough- 
man turned up, but his own soul: it was not a 
daisy that he discovered but a gift of song. 
And ever the treasures of darkness and the 
hidden riches of secret things are found by those 
who are faithfully fulfilling the duty of the hour. 
That is why they are treasures, because they 
come in the way of duty, which is ever the way 
of revelation. It is the glory of kings to make 
discoveries. It would be no glory for God to 
lure us on a fool’s errand. We remember, as 
children, the sense of comfort with which we 
returned to the search when assured that there 
really was a thimble hidden, and that no mean 
trick was being played upon us by our elders. 
“There is nothing hid,” Jesus asserted, “save 
that it should be manifested; neither was any- 
thing made secret, but that it should come to 
light.” The obscurity of things is God’s way 
of tempting us on to investigate and of leading 
us on to more accurate knowledge—knowledge 
which is the result of our own discoveries. The 
distinguished naturalist, Jean Henri Fabre, was 
once asked by a visitor, “Do you believe in God?” 
To which he replied emphatically: “I can’t say 
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I believe in God; I see Him. Without Him I 
understand nothing; without Him all is darkness. - 
. You could take my skin from me more easily than 
my faith in God.” Through his own diligent 
search among the mysteries of nature God has 
given him the treasures of darkness and the hid- 
den riches of secret places that he might know 
the power of God and the wisdom of God. 

Is God taking you in among dark things? It 
is in order that He may discover Himself to 
you, for “He maketh the darkness His pavilion.” 
The pavilion may be dark from the outside, but 
when you have penetrated it is all glorious with- 
in. There’can be no “Safety First” campaign in 
the venture of the soul that finds God. It is 
always something of a taking of risks, a hazard 
of faith. 


Safe where no safety is, safe where men fall, 
And if these poor limbs die, safest of all, 


because then safe in the everlasting arms. 

I think I know where the young poet got his 
inspiration for that way of putting it, or else it 
is one of the most interesting coincidences in 
literature, that after Anthony has inquired anxi- 
ously about Brutus, Lucilius makes reply: 


Safe Antony; Brutus is safe enough: 


When you do find him, or alive or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 
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And what is the last great venture of all but 
the final discovery of the greatness and goodness 
of God as He restores to us the treasures of 
darkness, those angel faces that we have loved 
and lost awhile? To the soul that trusts Him 
here also there is revealed the greatest treasure 
of all. “I will give thee the treasures of dark- 
ness—precious friends hid in death’s dateless 
night—that thou mayest know that I am the 
Lord, which call thee by thy name.” To be called 
by name, and to answer Adsum is to have at- 
tained the full and final revelation of God, when 
they who attain shall know even as also they 
have been known. That is the Christian view 
of death. 


Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only. 

Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with 
me 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 


O my brave soul! 
O farther, farther sail! 
O daring joy, but safe; are they not all the seas of God? 


XVIII: THE CHANGING LABEL 


He shall call his servants by another name: so 
that he who blesseth himself in the earth shall 
bless himself in the God of truth. 

—Isaiah Ixv. 15, 16. 


This chapter closes with the well-known pic- 
ture of the time when all things shall be at last 
restored, when the wolf shall lie down with the 
lamb, and the creatures of the slime shall feed 
upon the dirt in which they loved to crawl, and 
no longer upon the reputation and character of 
innocent men. ‘They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” It 
will be like living in a new creation, and the 
former nightmare shall no longer sit heavy upon 
the mind and heart of distraught humanity. 

But the prophet knows that we have still a long 
way to go before so desirable a goal will be 
reached. The opening verses of the chapter deal 
with things which are still exercising our 
thoughts, and perhaps puzzling our minds. 
There is, on the one hand, the ever-present fact 
of so much unlabelled goodness—unconscious 
Christianity as we would call it to-day. “I am 
inquired of by them that asked not for Me; I am 
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found of them that sought Me not.” We are 
perpetually being alternately cheered and chal- 
lenged by that paradox, until we sometimes 
wonder whether labels have any value at all, and 
the foot-rule of orthodoxy seems altogether too 
inadequate a reed wherewith to measure the city 
of God. And, on the other hand, we too are 
confronted, as the prophet was, by the problem 
of devouring wolves wearing the livery of Heav- 
en, and of all manner of unrighteousness prac- 
tised in the sacred name of religion, “A people 
that provoketh Me to My face continually.” 
They are experts in the religion, not of the bowed 
down heart, but of the upturned nose; “which 
say, Stand by thyself, come not near to me, for 
I am holier than thou.” That, says the prophet, 
in the daring imagery which is begotten of a 
close and constant walk with the God of truth, is 
the kind of thing which chokes the very nostrils 
through which a living God draws the breath of 
being. 

There appear upon the stage of the prophet’s 
vision not a few of the types whose activities 
hinder the onward sweep of truth to-day. There 
are those who turn away from the ordinances of 
the House of God that they may gamble upon the 
spin of a top or the fall of dice; and there are 
those who dabble in the occult. They “prepare a 
table for Fortune, and fill up mingled wine unto 
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Destiny.” “TI will destine you to the sword, and 
ye shall all bow down to the slaughter,” the 
prophet makes the Almighty whip out, with 
rapier thrust of irony. And by way of con- 
trast to those heated salons of sin wherein the 
soul of a city is stifled, he makes God glad to go 
forth into the quiet country places where the 
grape-gatherers are gleaning their purple har- 
vest; and into the lips of a grateful God, who 
has turned from mildewed sins to simple sinceri- 
ties, he makes bold to put the words of a har- 
vester’s song, a snatch redolent of provencal 
mirth and innocent gaiety. But as men in deadly 
earnest going forth to the confronting of things 
as they were used to pour the dearest longings 
of their hearts into songs that seemed but to 
speak of lesser things, so does the prophet make 
God Almighty blow forth the strains of salva- 
tion through the reedy pipe of a country swain. 
“Thus saith the Lord, As the new wine is found 
in the cluster, and some one breaks into song over 
that wine-pressed joy, Destroy it not, mind how 
you handle it, for a blessing is in it: so will I do 
with the rarer vintage of unblighted souls, that 
I may not destroy them all.” 

But the prophet has a deeper note to strike. 
It is not enough that Society has its salt as well 
as its corruption. If the gulf between things as 
they are to-day and the vision for whose fulfil- 
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ment we look to-morrow is to be speedily bridged 
it must be through a perpetual vigilance, and a 
continual adaptation of conventionality to reality, 
on the part of those who are the professing ser- 
vants of God. The one essential in spiritual 
things, and in religious expressions of them, is 
truth in the inward part. Reality must be 
achieved at all costs. 

Among the combatants in the late war it was 
necessary to keep changing the ciphers and the 
code names from time to time, because there was 
always the risk that the enemy might have got a 
hold of them and would use them to mislead and 
to destroy; that what had been at first designed 
as a safeguard and a guide for brave fighters 
should prove their snare and their destruction. 
The great C. O., says the prophet, knows the 
importance of perpetually changing the pass- 
words into His presence, of reminting the coin- 
age of spiritual commerce, of reorganizing and 
remanning the battalions of righteousness. If 
communication between the fighters in the front 
line and H. Q. is to be kept up untapped and 
untampered with by a ceaselessly vigilant foe, 
there is need that we should ever be examining 
ourselves to see whether we be in the faith. 

This is what the prophet means by saying that 
God “shall call his servants by another name: 
so that he who blesseth himself in the earth shall 
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bless himself in the God of truth.” If contact 
with God is to be a real and vital and ever- 
fresh experience, each generation, and often each 
individual in his generation, may have to keep 
changing the form or the manner of his ap- 
proach. It is vital for true religion, the prophet 
says, that those who pray here upon earth 
should pray to a God of truth, that is to say, a 
God who is true for them—intellectually true, 
morally true, spiritually true. And that may 
mean that we shall have to change some of our 
ways of speaking about God and about sacred 
things. There are, in Christian churches, mul- 
titudes of idolaters—people, that is to say, who 
insist on bowing down to things which may once 
have represented God, but are to-day taking the 
place of God. Idolatry consists in bowing down 
to unrealities of any kind, whether they be cre- 
ations of the hands or figments of the intellect. 
Nowhere has the creature rather than the Crea- 
tor been worshipped more frequently than just 
in His own House. Kipling has said that it will 
be one of the rewards of eternity for faithful 
workers, that each shall then “draw the thing 
as he sees it, for the God of things as they are.” 
That is not the reward of eternity; it is the requi- 
site for time. And it is because many devout 
people and many churches and synagogues are 
not scrupulous to deal in thought and word and 
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deed with a God of truth, that so many of our 
prayers are halting, so much of our preaching in- 
effective, and consequently such a large propor- 
tion of our labour vain. 

Lowell said of a similar situation in his day: 
“It was simply a struggle for fresh air, in which, 
if the windows could not be opened, there was 
danger that panes would be broken, though 
painted with images of saints and martyrs. 
Light coloured by these reverend effigies, was 
none the more respirable for being picturesque.” 
What the prophet is insisting upon is that we 
must let in the whole unrefracted light, admit 
the unincensed air; that it is not beautiful and 
ancient windows that we must think about, but 
stifling souls. If men do not understand our 
dogmas, and are unattracted by our theologies, 
we must make the message plain, come what may. 
The one essential is to carry to men the sincere 
milk of the word, if not “in a lordly dish,” then 
as best we can—no matter how, so long as we 
contrive to slake the thirst of souls. The God 
who desires truth in the inward parts from those 
who would approach His presence, surely desires 
it most of all in our thought and in our language 
about Him and His ways. “He shall call His 
servants by another name.” They are still his 
servants although their old familiar name has 
been changed. The only thing that matters is 
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“that he who blesseth himself in the earth shall 
bless himself in the God of truth.” “Truth in 
the inward parts” is the first gift of Almighty 
God to the soul turning again to seek His face. 
Later on He will enable such an one in the hidden 
part to know that wisdom which girds truth with 
tenderness and beauty. 

“It is very hard to be a good Christian.” It 
is so much easier to be merely an orthodox one. 
It is easy enough to appear reverent in outward 
form: it is hard to be reverent in deed and in 
truth. They seemed a highly reverent, respect- 
able majority who appeared to be so terribly 
shocked at the bare idea of destroying the 
Temple. “This man ceaseth not to speak blas- 
phemous words against this holy place, and the 
law: for we have heard him say, that this Jesus 
of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall 
change the customs which Moses delivered unto 
us.” It was really shocking; the thing was in- 
tolerable! So much easier was it to fling stones 
than to produce arguments. It was so much 
more pleasant to appear to be on the side of the 
angels than to undergo the martyrdom which 
produced the face of an angel! It is always con- 
fusing and perturbing to lazy natures to have 
names perpetually changing. It was never easy 
to bless one’s self in the God of truth. It was al- 
ways so much more convenient to deal with the 
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God of convention. And the Church is paying 
a big, big price for moral lethargy and intel- 
lectual laziness. Hans Andersen’s old story is 
a parable for the times. His courtiers persuaded 
the king against his own better judgment and 
common sense that his robe of state was really 
there, and that its seeming invisibility was simply 
due to the fact that it was so finely spun. And 
the monarch went forth in his nakedness to meet 
his people. And truth came from the mouth 
of the child who cried from the crowd, “The 
king has nothing on!’ The calamity of the 
Church in the eyes of the world has been, not 
that she was naked, for there is One from whom 
she can buy raiment, but that she thought she 
was specially well clothed. Let us have the shat- 
tering and saving cry of truth from the mouth 
of the child, even though he be an enfant terrible. 


“He shall call His servants by another name.” 
I don’t suppose that Daniel.and his companions 
greatly relished having their names changed in 
Babylon. They were the names they had re- 
ceived from their fathers, the names by which 
they had been called from childhood by their 
mothers, names that breathed religious conviction 
and whose very sound was holy. But they were 
still God’s servants when people of a strange 
speech were calling them Belteshazzar, Shadrach, 
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Mesach, and Abednego. The one thing that 
mattered was that they were keeping up a vital 
contact with the God of heaven, to whom they 
prayed three times a day, and so were made 
strong to walk in the midst of the fiery furnace 
and to endure in the den of lions. 

These are not easy times in which we are liv- 
ing, for those who are joined to the past by tender 
and holy ties and many gracious memories. I 
suppose there are many who thought at one time 
that their whole philosophy of life would go if 
a day should ever come when the theology of the 
Shorter Catechism or Prayer Book and any 
syllable of Holy Writ ceased in the smallest de- 
tail of expression to represent for them essential 
and unalterable truth. But for their peace of 
mind they have long since been glad to recog- 
nise that their eternal salvation depends neither 
upon the “credibility of Judges nor the edibility 
of Jonah.” Names and forms and customs may 
and must change, but the God of truth—the 
Amen God, as the Hebrew has it—remains un- 
changed. We can recognize His servants when 
they appear, even though some of them wear un- 
familiar garments and bear new names. What- 
soever is of the truth is the servant of God. As 
Marcus Dods used to say, ‘““The man who refuses 
to face facts doesn’t believe in God.” And, as 
Coleridge warned us long ago, “He who begins 
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by loving Christianity better than truth will pro- 
ceed by loving his own sect or Church better 
than Christianity, and end in loving himself bet- 
ter than all.” 

That is the way in which, according to the 
prophet, we can help to escape from the present 
state of affairs which we all deplore, and to has- 
ten the coming of the day of which we all dream. 
In that day when His disciples should see ruin 
and destruction coming upon much which they 
had loved, when her enemies should cast a mound 
against Jerusalem, and, dismayed, her sons and 
daughters should behold their spiritual mother 
compassed with armies; ‘‘when these things be- 
gin to come to pass,” said Jesus, “then look up, 
and lift wp your heads; for your redemption 
draweth nigh.” It must have been hard for His 
disciples to see how redemption could come 
through the utter destruction of so much of what 
they had from childhood been taught to revere. 
It must have been difficult to understand how a 
time of universal confusion should be the 
occasion for the lifting up of their heads in ex- 
pectation and triumph. But through the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem the message of the Gospel was 
spread throughout the world. Through the 
overthrow of one form of religious organization 
there came the revelation and the propagation 
of a better. The hard shell of Judaism was 
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broken that the propagating seed might pour all 
over the world. 

In the midst of the confusion and overthrow 
of which we all are conscious to-day, for those 
who have a living faith in the unchanging Christ, 
there should be nothing but exultation and a 
lifting up of the head to behold the coming of 
better and greater things. Nothing can suffer 
destruction save that which is done and ready 
to pass away. It will all be gain if faith pass 
from a matter of empty forms and half-believed 
dogmas to a living and energizing knowledge of, 
and life in, the eternal Son of God. The future 
belongs to clear thinking and scrupulous honesty 
of the intellect. As Dean Inge has put it, “A 
number of unworthy beliefs about God are being 
tacitly dropped, and they are so treated because 
they are unworthy of Him.” An old Quaker 
used to repeat over and over again, “Get an ex- 
perience. Get an experience.” It was his way 
of emphasizing the “importance of individual 
gleanings from life.” One experimentally proved 
belief is of more value to the individual soul, and 
through him to the Church, than a book of pro- 
fessed creed. Most of us probably believe rather 
less than we did when we set out upon the life 
of faith. Gradually, slowly, even sorrowfully 
perhaps, we find our beliefs getting fewer, but 
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the faith that remains grows deeper, and means 
more, as the years go on. 

There is an innocent form of deception 
catered to for those who, never having stirred 
far from their own door, would fain give others 
the impression that they are widely travelled. 
For a small cost, and the trouble of answering 
the advertisements, such people can obtain hotel 
labels of places in various parts of the world, and, 
by pasting these on to their personal luggage, 
create the impression of acquaintance with many 
lands. Thus, for a few pence a man may dis- 
play upon his portmanteau the name of Porto 
Rico, although he has never actually been farther 
than Portobello. In the physical world the de- 
ception is as harmless as it is pitiful. But in 
the spiritual realm, these lying labels have done 
untold harm. People have been encouraged to 
profess experiences which they have never had, 
to display theological labels which have no cor- 
responding reality in fact, to subscribe to creeds 
and expressions of belief which they do not 
hold, to sing hymns tainted with insincerity. 
And the consequence too often has been that they 
have ended by themselves doubting, or by lead- 
ing others to doubt, whether any travellers ever 
have had those spiritual experiences, whether in- 
deed there be any Happy Isles. 

The future of religion will depend upon “a 
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deep moral and spiritual power in the hearts and 
minds of men who have at length learned the 
value of the new currency, and have exchanged 
profession for experience.” There will be gen- 
eral recognition of the fact that there can be 
no orthodoxy but truth; that it is infinitely more 
important that an expression of faith should be 
intensive than that it should be extensive; that 
the paramount question is, not, What creed do 
you hold? but only, What creed holds you? By 
many another name may God’s servants be called 
ere the Kingdom comes. But come it will when 
he who blesseth himself in the earth shall bless 
himself in the God of truth; and he who dedi- 
cates himself to the service of God and man in 
the earth shall swear his high vow by the God 
of truth. % 


XIX: A SEARCHING QUESTION 


Offer it now unto thy governor; will he be 
pleased with thee? —Malachi i. 8. 


Mr. Joseph Conrad, who has adorned our 
language by his adoption of it as his medium 
of expression, has told in Some Reminiscences 
of the circumstances in which he first heard the 
tongue spoken. It was soon after he had re- 
sponded to that mysterious, yet so potent call of 
the sea, which, like all the great calls of life, 
ever leaves a man dissatisfied if he turn to it a 
deaf ear. “A few strokes brought us alongside, 
and it was then #hat, for the very first time in 
my life, I heard myself addressed in English— 
the speech of my secret choice, of my future, of . 
long friendships, of the deepest affections, of 
hours of toil and hours of ease, of books read, of 
thoughts pursued, of remembered emotions—of 
my very dreams! And if (after being thus 
fashioned by it in that part of me which cannot 
decay) I dare not claim it aloud as my own, at 
any rate the speech of my children. Thus small 
events grow memorable by the passage of time. 
As to the quality of the address itself I cannot 
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quence, and devoid of all charm of tone, it con- 
sisted precisely of the three words, ‘Look out 
there!’ growled out huskily above my head.” 

“Look out there!” It is not the last word of 
the heavenly speech, the language of our delib- 
erate adoption, but I think we are inclined to 
forget that it is the first word. The first thing 
God says to us is a word of warning. Before 
mind develops, and while we receive the majority 
of our vital impressions from physical sources, 
God speaks to us in the warning of pain. “The 
burnt child dreads the fire.” If we neglect the 
warning, “Look out there!’ we do so at the risk 
of our physical well-being. 

So when God begins to speak to us through 
the mind and through the spirit, it is generally 
in the warning of conscience. ‘I heard Thy voice 
in the garden, and I was afraid; and I hid my- 
self.” So St. Paul heard it, so Bunyan heard it 
—a warning both peremptory and friendly. “It 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” We cannot bump along anyhow 
through life. Sharp, sudden, unforgettable 
through the passage of the years, that first word 
of warning rings in our ears, ‘Look out there!” 

That is, in a word, the meaning of this rough- 
and-ready speech of the man they called Malachi. 
In an age that had grown lax, and to consciences 
that had become sere, he raps out a warning, not 
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untouched by an acid sarcasm. The people of 
his time were not irreligious—at least they would 
have been surprised if you had told them that 
they were. But their plight was far worse. 
They were playing at religion. They made no 
conscience of these things either for themselves 
or for their children. They had got into the way 
of thinking that anything would do for God, so 
long as they kept up some kind of religious form. 
They were spending enormous sums upon their 
own selfish pleasures, and offering the fag-ends 
of their time and their means to the worship and 
the service of God. If they felt like it they might 
say, What about going to church to-day? They 
would lend a hand now and again in some good 
cause, provided that it did not interfere with 
their round of pleasures, and on condition that 
their names were put in a prominent place on 
the programme or in the subscription list. They 
would feel in their pockets to see if they had 
an odd copper when the collection was taken. 
They didn’t think what they were doing; or if 
they ever did think about it, they did not recog- 
nize the shabbiness of their conduct, nor have the 
saving grace to blush at it. “Ye offer polluted 
bread upon Mine altar; and ye say, Wherein 
have we polluted Thee? In that you practically 
say to yourself, The table of the Lord is con- 
temptible. And when ye offer the blind for 
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sacrifice, it is no evil! and when ye offer the lame 
and the sick, it is no evil! Oh no!” You detect 
the acid touch in the prophet’s delicate sarcasm? 

And what does he do next? Does he begin 
to rail at them? Does he try to argue with them? 
Does he endeavour to remonstrate with those 
people who seemed to think that they could fool 
Almighty God? No; he does something much 
subtler and infinitely more effective. They were 
living under an earthly governor to whom they 
had to make offerings from time to time as evi- 
dence of their vassalage, and in order to propi- 
tiate him and win his esteem and goodwill. Such 
were the circumstances which gave rise to the 
prophet’s remark. You are giving God, he said, 
the fag-ends of your belongings. You palm off 
upon Him the live stock which you cannot ex- 
hibit at the Show, or even use at your table. 
“Offer it now unto thy governor; will he be 
pleased with thee? or will he accept thy person? 
saith the Lord of hosts.” The answer is in the 
negative. The possible scene is left to the imagi- 
nation. The answer to the question may be 
filled in by each guilty conscience. 

Take it to your governor! Try it on the boss! 
See what the old man will say. With such an- 
nihilating irony does this prophet bring home 
to the triflers of his day something of the enor- 
mity of their dallying with the great and the 
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awful things of life. There are times when we 
need the roughness of that arresting, “Look out 
there!” “There was a peace in battlefields,” says 
Dr. Haden Guest, “not found in cities. And 
many men, not ordinarily religious and perhaps 
exasperated by the wrappings of religion, found 
their way to spiritual certainties which have lit- 
tle enough to do with the personal but every- 
thing to do with the life of the world.” For 
the most part one finds that those who declare 
that they lost their faith during the war are 
those who gave remarkably little evidence of its 
presence before the war; whereas there are some 
who have come out of the great tribulation with 
robes shining white, at whose faith one never 
ceases to marvel, and for whom one never ceases 
to thank God, saluting their names and their 
deeds in the inner shrine of one’s soul. In some 
cases they have lost everything, but they have 
found the pearl of great price, and they wear it 
as the brightest jewel in their crown. 

“If we would judge ourselves,” said St. Paul, 
“we should not be judged.” And this rough- 
and-ready test of Malachi’s helps every moder- 
ately honest-minded self-examiner. Don’t ask if 
it will do. Don’t think that God is going to cen- 
sure you like some touchy Potentate, jealous of 
his rights. Take it to your governor! And 
watch his face when you present it. It’s all right, 
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says this prophet; I’m not going to dress you 
down. You are satisfied with what you are do- 
ing. You say that a man’s religion is his own 
affair, and nobody else’s business. Take it to 
your governor! He will be pleased, won’t he? 
Why, you know you wouldn’t offer it to the gov- 
ernor’s doorkeeper as a tip. 

. Look at things in this way, says Malachi. If 
you were applying for a vacancy, would you offer 
the manager the shoddy kind of stuff you palm 
off upon God? If you were anxious to secure 
the favour of some highly placed official, would 
you give as scant attention to him as you give 
to the Creator of all things? If you had a case 
to plead before some earthly tribunal, would you 
spend as little time upon the preparation of your 
brief as you do upon the petition you venture 
to bring before the Judge of all the earth? I’m 
not chiding you, says Malachi; I’m not blaming 
you; I’m not saying that you should do more than 
you have been doing. Perhaps you honestly can- 
not. All I say is, Try it on the governor, and 
watch the results. Come back in a week and tell 
me if you got the job. 

“Think not that I will accuse you to the 
Father,” said Jesus to the self-satisfied men of 
His day; “there is one that accuseth you, even 
Moses, in whom ye trust.” It is our own self- 
adopted standard of good form and ordinary 
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decency that is going to witness against us at the 
last day. Against us who spend hours dressing 
and feeding these mortal bodies on which one 
day soon the worms will feed, and grudge the 
minutes we spend upon the immortal souls which 
are one day to see the King in His beauty. 
Against us who pray, “Thy Kingdom come,” and 
do so little to advance it in China and Africa and 
India and at our own doors. Against us who 
sing, “Love so amazing, so divine, demands my 
life, my soul, my all,” and hesitate between a 
florin and a half a crown. Against us who say 
that we love God whom we have not seen, and 
go home and are scarcely civil to those whom we 
see every day. Against us who cringe and fawn 
and wait upon the influential and the fashion- 
able, and then lie down upon a prayerless bed. O 
Malachi! in the name of the God of pity, stop! 


And the prophet stops. A great prophet never 
condemns without pointing out the way of de- 
liverance. A skilful surgeon of the soul never 
plunges deep his scalpel without applying the 
healing ointments. And Malachi goes on: “And 
now, I pray you, intreat the favour of God, that 
he may be gracious unto us.” And he shows 
these religious play-actors that the approach of 
the soul to God has nothing to do with mum- 
mery and pretence such as they had been practis- 
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ing in the name of divine worship. “For from 
the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same my name is great among the unpro- 
fessing; and in every place incense is offered un- 
to my name, and a pure offering: for my name is 
great among those who have never had your re- 
ligious opportunities and privileges, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” There is far too much real need 
and actual suffering for anybody to play at 
prayer. “Please do not ring unless an answer 
is required.” For in every kind of place there 
are simple, seeking, devout souls upon whom the 
glory of God’s universe has smitten so that they 
cannot keep from singing. It does not matter 
by what name they are called. They may be the 
veriest religious outsiders in your eyes, but with 
great hungry spirits they are seeking the God of 
truth, and with eager soul they worship the God 
of beauty. “My name is great among them.” 
There is no need for anything forced or un- 
natural. Listen to this modern-sounding, almost 
colloquial prophet on church-going, worship, 
spiritual religion. ‘Ye say, Behold, what a 
weariness is it! and ye have snuffed at it. And 
when you felt you had, for appearance’s sake, 
to make some kind of show, you brought the 
lame and the sick. Man, be straight enough to 
give up the contemptible farce. Will no one have 
the honesty to close the church doors rather than 
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have this indecency going on? For from the ris- 
ing of the sun to the going down of the same 
my name is great among those who are great- 
hearted.” 

“Out there in Japan,” says God, “is a work- 
man standing enraptured beneath the miracle of 
the spring in a cherry tree. Up in yon isle of 
the Outer Hebrides is a crofter standing out- 
side his lone shieling, taking off his bonnet to the 
glory of My universe. I have got that poor 
woman in an Ayrshire cottage whom some of 
you knew, who, surprised one day as she was sit- 
ting down to her frugal meal, hastily flung her 
apron over the table. When her young visitor 
ventured to peep beneath, scarce realizing that 
she was intruding upon a pride- and honour- 
guarded secret, she could not restrain her sur- 
prise and vexation when she uncovered but a 
crust of bread and a cup of cold water. ‘O 
Betty!’ she exclaimed. ‘Ay,’ said the old saint, 
it’s only water ; but He mak’s it taste like wine.’ ” 

God is too busy with people like that, says the 
prophet, to be put about by the tomfoolery which 
you have the effrontery to call religion. In every 
place the sweetest incense is offered unto His 
name, and the purest of offerings. The loss is 
yours, and yours only, if you do not care to be 
of that high-hearted company. God is far too 
busy watching the widow casting in her two 
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mites to be put about by you changing that six- 
pence for a threepenny bit because you think 
nobody will notice. Don’t flatter yourself. 

But if by the mercy of God you are awaken- 
ing to some sense of shame over it all; if you 
are really beginning to wonder what would have 
happened if you had tried that sort of thing 
on with an earthly governor, then, says Malachi, 
you have been given another chance in God’s 
infinite patience. Tell Him that you haven’t a 
leg to stand on, but that you stand upon His 
merit, and that you sincerely desire to amend 
your shabby life—not sinful, perhaps, but des- 
perately shabby and self-satisfied. Nobody else 
is satisfied with it. Say, “Just as I am, without 
one plea, but that Thy blood was shed for me,” 
and you will have begun to join those who in 
every place offer pure incense unto the Name of 
names. 

Religion, said Malachi, was far too big, far too 
serious, far too happy and spontaneous a thing 
for any forced or unreal worship. There were 
far too many really hungry people pressing in to 
the King’s table for Him to bother with those 
who had no sense of need. There were far too 
many sick thronging the consulting-room of the 
Great Physician for Him to see those who had no 
need of Him. You hypocrites! said Jesus. You 
mighty poor play-actors! Far better give up this 
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mumming and manceuvring, and make yourself 
useful hitching a rope round some silly sheep 
or goat that has fallen into the well on the Sab- 
bath day. You call this worship, this forced and 
unreal and irksome observance of times and sea- 
sons! Why, you would get far closer to the heart 
of God watching the lilies out in the fields; you 
would at least get a lesson in sincerity by listen- 
ing to the feathered songsters pouring forth 
their notes of unaffected joy in the morning sun- 
shine to the Giver of all. 


Why do we gather for public worship week 
by week? It is in order that we may at least 
endeavour to tune ourselves to the Infinite. It is 
in order that, amid a welter of shams and un- 
realities, we may seek Him who is the truth. If 
it is for nothing else, it is at least to try to re-live 
the chosen moments of human life, to escape 
from the trivialities of existence, and bathe our 
souls in the ocean of God’s love. A great scholar 
has said that the method of intelligent and lov- 
ing study is the only way of getting any sort of 
use out of, say, a work like one of Shakespeare’s 
dramas. “It is not quite true, but nearly true, to 
say that the value of Romeo and Juliet to any 
given man is exactly proportionate to the amount 
of loving effort he has spent in trying to re- 
live it. Certainly, without such effort Romeo 
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and Juliet is without value and must die. It may 
stand at the door and knock, but its voice is 
not heard amid the rumble of the drums of San- 
terre. .., The unwillingness to make imagi- 
native effort is the prime cause of almost all de- 
cay of art. It is the caterer, the man whose 
business it is to provide enjoyment with the very 
minimum of effort, who is in matters of art the 
real assassin.”’ 

If that be true of the lower reaches of the 
spirit’s striving, it is far more true of the highest 
flight of the spirit of man, when it seeks the face 
of God. Here also it is true that with what 
measure we mete it shall be measured to us again. 
The pearl of great price is not a prize in a lot- 
tery: it is the reward of a diligent search. It is 
never one among many: It is the one and only. 
If we really desire revival; if we truly long to 
see God’s power and the brightness of His face 
as they have been seen heretofore within this 
favoured land of ours, we must pray for it, we 
must work for it, we must live for it. And it 
may be that there are some who shall not taste 
of death till they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power. 


XX: THE PEERLESS BLADE 


And David said, There is none like that; give 
it me. —I Samuel xxi. 9. 


That is the cry of an enthusiast, of an expert, 
of one who was speaking from intimate knowl- 
edge and not from hearsay. So might Stradi- 
varius have exclaimed at sight of a violin upon 
which he had spent loving care and whose soul 
had spoken ineffable things to his own. What 
memories must the sight of that sword have 
awakened in the breast of David! Once again 
he was back in imagination choosing with special 
care the smooth stones from the brook which 
would fit his shepherd’s sling. Even now his 
heart beat faster at the recollection of his daring 
that day when he, the shepherd lad, went forth 
to do battle in the name of the God of Israel as 
the champion of his country. A lion was a lion, 
and a bear was a bear; but had he really gone 
out swordless to encounter the terror from Gath? 
How it all came back to him—his throbbing 
pulses and thumping heart as he stood across the 
fallen giant and tugged that huge sword from 
its sheath on Goliath’s side; his wonder at the 
keenness of the blade that went so easily through 
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the neck of the man who had wielded it in many 
a fierce encounter, and which might so easily 
have been drinking his own stripling blood. 
Emotions deep and varied must have stirred 
within David at the sight of the peerless blade. 

“There is none like that; give it me.” The 
sword of a slain foe, wrested from him in vic- 
torious encounter and dedicated to the Lord, ts 
an incomparable weapon. That is the first 
thought that comes to us from this confession 
of David’s. It is a witness that every brave 
man will bear who has stood up to any of the 
giants of life and defied them in the name of the 
Lord of hosts. Every intellectual problem with 
which a man wrestles, standing up undismayed 
to a giant towering: above himself, makes him 
stronger than he was before. Conquered, the 
giant yields his sword to the stripling. There 
is no intellectual weapon to be compared to that 
which a man has won for himself in facing 
and overcoming what seemed to be an insuper- 
able problem. Mere instruction is apt to be a 
kind of Saul’s armour, making the youth who 
tries to carry it look ridiculous, and actually 
hampering him in the fight of life. Education, 
pulling out the latent resources within the youth 
himself, gives him victory, and by doing so fur- 
nishes him with a matchless weapon of offence 
and of defence. 
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And one need scarcely point out how true are 
David’s words of the moral combat which we all 
must wage. Yield to the tyranny of some giant 
passion, and we are its hopeless slaves for life. 
Stand up to it in the name of the Lord of hosts, 
slay it with some clean round stones of the brook, 
and the mighty giant goes down, and in going 
yields the strength of his own terrible sword to 
the victor, to be consecrated in the temple of 
God to a nobler use. Passion, environment, 
heredity—they are all so many giants defying the 
armies of the living God, seeking to impose their 
will upon men, dictating the terms of life to all. 
“Said David to the Philistine, Thou comest to 
me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a 
javelin: but I come to thee in the name of the 
Lord of hosts, whom thou hast defied.” If giant 
temptation comes to a man, he also comes to the 
giant. 

Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph? Pray 
“Lead us into no such temptations, Lord!” 

Yea, but, O Thou whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 


Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 
That so he may do battle and have praise! 


They who have won their sword in mortal con- 
flict and have made the very weapons of the 
enemy serve their own high purpose and the 
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cause of the Lord of hosts all bear the same wit- 
ness: “There is none like that.” Every difficulty, 
every temptation, every trial, conquered and con- 
secrated becomes the most peerless weapon in our 
armoury. We go to the house of God some day 
in our dire need, as David did, and we find it 
ready for our use and our deliverance. The 
strength and succour that comes to a man when 
he seeks God’s face in the house of prayer is in 
no small degree proportionate to the fidelity and 
fearlessness with which he has encountered the 
giants of everyday life. Experiences are great 
encouragements. The very possession of that 
sword would be a perpetual reminder to David 
of God’s goodness and protecting care in the 
past. And because he had given God the glory 
of his deathless exploit, laying upon His altar 
the symbol of his pride, now in the day of his 
distress God gives it back to him. What we 
have dedicated to God is never lost; it is but laid 
up in safe keeping against the hour of our need. 
In serving and honouring Him with our gifts 
and our achievements we are really contribut- 
ing directly to our own comfort and benefit. 


But why was that peerless blade laid up so 
long, “wrapped in a cloth behind the ephod” in 
the house of God? On the testimony of the man 
who had won it and used it, there was none like 
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it; and yet all these years it had lain unused 
behind the ephod. The ephod was, in a word, a 
kind of ornamental waistcoat worn by the high 
priest on high festivals; and in behind that, al- 
most unseen, and half forgotten, lay the bravest 
blade in the kingdom. “Give it me,” exclaimed 
David one day in a critical hour. And, taking 
it from the priest, he carried it out once again 
into the sunlight to make it flash and gleam in 
wheeling circles of light, ready to pierce the 
hearts of the enemies of the king to be. 

You notice the typical priestly hesitation about 
giving David the sword. This is an iconoclastic 
passage in which, twice over, a daring layman 
and a discerning minister of God did something 
calculated to shock public opinion, or at any rate 
to give the orthodox churchgoers of the day 
food for thought. It was a daring precedent, 
and it engages our attention all the more be- 
cause our Lord himself referred to it, and found 
comfort and strength in it, when combating 
some pedantic objections flung by the Pharisees 
of His day at His disciples when they did an un- 
conventional thing. ‘Have ye not read what 
David did when he was an hungered, and they 
that were with him?” When souls are hungry 
in a good cause it is lawful to do things which 
might not be done at other times, said Jesus. 
Never before had the shewbread, which it was 
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not lawful for unconsecrated men to eat, but 
only for the priests, been given to laymen. But 
it was a critical occasion, and Ahimelech and 
David were both big men, big enough to handle 
a difficult situation when it arose, big enough not 
to be hampered by the traditions of their re- 
spective offices. “So the priest gave him the holy 
bread.” Personal purity was all he demanded. 
That was the first iconoclastic innovation which 
Ahimelech and David made when they created a 
precedent which David’s greater Son was to cite 
one day in controversy with His detractors and 
critics. 

The right of the laity to participate in the 
sacramental privileges of the house of God is one 
which has been won for us long ago in this 
country, not without blood and tears. The priest- 
hood of all believers, the right of every man who 
is fighting the Lord’s battles to handle and taste 
the holy bread, is one of the tenets of our re- 
formed Churches. ‘Have ye never read what 
Luther did? Have ye never read what Knox 
did?” we say to those who would try to fasten 
upon us once again any kind of priestly shackles. 
One is perhaps giving Ahimelech credit for a 
greater degree of insight and broadmindedness 
than he is actually entitled to. The story rather 
more than hints that the determined aspect of 
David had a good deal to do with Ahimelech’s 
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conversion to a more democratic view of the 
privileges of the priesthood. Over and over 
again the voice of the people has prevailed in 
the history of the world. Shewbread is never 
holier nor more consecrated than when it is feed- 
ing the hunger of the young men who are fight- 
ing the battles of life. The Church has pretty 
generally conceded that principle. 


But Ahimelech created a second precedent that 
memorable day when, having given in to David 
in the matter of the sacramental bread, he took 
the further step of taking down the consecrated 
weapon from behind the ephod and gave it into 
the hand of a man who was both able and pre- 
pared to use it. “If thou wilt take that, take it,” 
said the high priest to the young warrior. In 
these words one seems to detect characteristic ec- 
clesiastical timidity and hesitation. Ahimelech 
did not think that David would really use that 
mighty weapon; and he more than half hoped 
that David would refuse, and allow him to lay it 
up again behind the ephod. “If thou wilt take 
that—” “If! Why, there’s none like it; give it 
me.” And so the sword went out to its proper 
business once again. 

Now, if David was bold and Ahimelech was 
daring in the matter of the shewbread, in per- 
mitting the dedicated sword to go forth in the 
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hand of a layman, in deliberately taking it out 
from the shelter of the ephod and letting it take 
its fighting chance in the world of men, these two 
were creating a second precedent. This time it 
was the right of every man to handle the spiritual 
weapon in his own way and in his own fights, 
that Ahimelech conceded. And, once again, al- 
though our Lord did not actually, so far as we 
know, refer to this precedent in giving a broader 
interpretation to divine sanctions, yet we know 
that He had no use for things wrapped up in 
cloths, whether they were hid in the ground or 
laid up behind the shelter of ecclesiastical use 
and wont. Have ye not read what David did? 
Two things David begged of Ahimelech, bread 
and a sword—provision for the needs of the 
body, and the wherewithal to fight the good fight. 
These two things, in a great act of faith, Ahime- 
lech let David have, removing them from the jeal- 
ous custody of ecclesiastical prejudice, and trust- 
ing the Spirit of the living God, whose sacred 
things are abused, not by unconventional han- 
dling, but by the jealous fear which will not use 
them widely to His glory. 

This is the essence of Sir Henry Jones’s Gif- 
ford Lectures on A Faith That Enquires. “The 
Church as teacher must learn to represent its 
beliefs, not as dogmas but as truths which it 
challenges the disbelieving world to put to the 
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test, and to the hardest test it can find even 
amongst the worst intricacies of the pathetic 
tragedies of human life.”. Too long has the 
Church carefully and fearfully laid up the peer- 
less sword in wrappings behind the ephod of 
custom and ceremonial. “There is none like 
that; give it me,” cries the voice of the demo- 
cratic leader, going forth to gather about him 
all the distressed and the discontented of the 
sons of men. “What David did” is the precedent 
quoted by our Lord Himself; it is to David and 
to the Son of David that we must pay heed, what- 
ever the scandalized critics of the day may think 
or say. The great hunger of the souls of men 
must be fed though custom crash and tradition 
be overthrown. The sword wherewith to fight 
the great fight must be given into the hand of 
the man who needs it and is prepared to use it, 
whatever tales Doeg and Edomite, the skulking 
spy, may spread abroad about lack of reverence. 
There is no sword of the spirit to compare with 
the faith which a man has himself wrested from 
some giant doubt or giant despair, or taken out 
of the hand of an overthrown temptation. If, 
as Signor Ferrero says, the most disquieting 
feature of to-day is the breakdown of respect for 
all authority, we must display new sanctions for 
law and for religious obligations. People will 
not reverence the sword because it has lain a 
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space wrapped in the odour of sanctity within 
the Church’s jealous guardianship. They will 
reverence it when they can get it in their own 
right hand and use it and find that it can cut 
off giants’ heads. They will believe in the life- 
giving power of the holy bread if they may take 
it from its place of mere show, and find that it 
gives them strength for the work of every day. 
One shares to the full the anxiety in many quar- 
ters at the prevailing irreverence and _ indif- 
ference to sacred things; but it is futile to try 
to stem the tide of godlessness by founding organ- 
izations just for the purpose, because that is to 
begin at the wrong end. When Spurgeon was 
asked why did he not speak out in defence of the 
assailed Bible, “Defend the Bible!” he exclaimed. 
“T would as soon think of defending a lion! Un- 
chain it, and it will defend itself.” The only way 
to show respect and reverence and your belief 
in a sword is to swing it as if you trusted its 
smiting edge. You are not really reverencing it 
when you wrap it up in a cloth of sanctity and 
refuse to let the average man handle it for fear 
that he will damage it. The coin of the King- 
dom will best prove its sterling worth by being 
put into circulation in the market-place, not by 
being wrapped in your careful and unprofitable 
napkin. The sword of God’s Word will prove 
its worth, not by any jealous protection of timid 
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priests, but by the fact that it succours and de- 
fends fighting souls in the hour of their great 
need. 

The Church has to choose to-day between 
becoming a picturesque but infinitely pathetic 
survival of fighting days, like the Yeomen of the 
Guard or the Swiss Bodyguard of the Vatican, 
and being a real effective fighting force. It has 
to choose to-day between its dignity and its 
destiny. For the wrappings of the priests, the 
ephods of dogmatic theology, the man with the 
dust of the road upon him has lost either respect 
or comprehension; but he can still tell the feel 
of true steel within his grip. He may not under- 
stand or even be patient with the niceties of ec- 
clesiastical convention, but he knows what bread 
stays the pangs of his present hunger. “Now 
therefore what is under thine hand?” he says to 
the Church for the last time. “Give me five 
loaves of bread in mine hand, or whatsoever 
there is found.” Are we willing to risk it, as 
Ahimelech was? He has a hard fight before 
him. Are we going to be afraid to trust him to 
handle the sword of truth aright? The priestly 
reserve of the shewbread went long ago. Along 
with priestly pretensions must now go prophet- 
ical privileges. Any man who can swing the 
sword of truth has the right to have it. The 
greatest tribute to the divinity of the Bible and 
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the holiness of religion is not all the careful 
wrapping of Ahimelech, but the blunt testimony 
of the man who has had his giants to face, and 
who cries out of the conviction of a knowledge 
won in mortal combat: “There is none like that; 
give it me.” 

That is the task of religion to-day in arming 
men for the fight of life, to give them reality 
even though it may seem to outrage convention 
and even to imperil orthodoxy. We must not 
be afraid to trust that God will still teach men’s 
hands to war as He taught David. We must not 
fear that the sword of God’s truth will suffer 
from being handled, or that it will be safer laid 
up in the tabernacle than being tested in the fight. 
We must learn that the Church has nothing to 
fear from heretics, but everything to fear from 
hypocrites. Too long and too zealously has the 
Church gone in for heresy hunting, whereas Jesus 
was more anxious about hypocrite hunting. 
There were no heretics for His great and hos- 
pitable heart. “He that is not against you is for 
you.” The disciples wanted to light the stake 
for the Samaritans with fire from heaven, and 
all down the ages where they have had their way 
the wanton disciples have kindled their fires—at 
St. Andrews, at Smithfield, at Prague, at Geneva, 
and to-day they are fain to scorch with scorn 
or to roast with criticism; but the only fire that 
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their Master would kindle was the flaming anger 
of hearts ablaze over the lusts of passion and the 
outrages committed against His little ones whose 
angels ever behold the face of God. 

In “King Harald’s Trance’ Meredith has 
given us a picture of the carrying down of the 
dead body of a great sea-king to be burnt upon 
the shore. But when they laid him upon the pyre 
the smell of the sea revived him. He breathed 
the wind blowing in from the unvintaged deep, 
and, as he breathed it, life came again to him 
whom they had thought to be dead. He opened 
his eyes, and with the instinct of an old warrior, 
the first thing he did was to feel for his sword, 
which he knew ought to be ready to his hand. He 
felt the handle, grasped it. Then he sat up upon 
the bier and all were utterly astonished, for they 
had thought him dead. Sitting up, Harald still 
himself doubted whether he were alive until he 
lifted the blade of his sword to his lips, and 
breathed upon it. Seeing his own breath upon 
the steel he kissed the sword affectionately, out 
of gratitude at finding himself alive again. 

It is a parable of our great sea-nation. Be- 
yond the belief of our enemies we can rise again 
and again when they think we are undone for 
evermore. Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea 
revive our spirit, and in the great mercy of 
God we are spared yet a while. The hour of our 
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passing has not yet come. And may we not be- 
lieve that when our country comes out of the 
present trance it will feel for the old sword and 
restore the Bible to its place as the symbol and 
security of our greatness? 

Certain it is that for the individual this is the 
sure test of whether his soul can still respond 
to and be revived by the infinite sea, if he turns 
to the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of 
God, and puts his life to its severe and final test. 
The assurance to ourselves that God has not yet 
cast us off into the outer darkness is when we see 
our own breath on the great steel of the peer- 
less blade—cold, bright truth reflecting the warm 
breath of life and of reality. That is what the 
Bible does for us. And when we test its life- 
witnessing power for ourselves, reverently and 
affectionately we kiss it, the charter alike of our 
national greatness and of our individual deliver- 
ance, and swear upon it once more our life’s 
great oath of high allegiance to the God of our 
salvation. 


THE END 
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